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ABSTRAct_^ • • ' . ' 

To assist states in- developing . poll tical/ed.ucational 
linkages tha^ are basic to^'the iiuplement'^tion of carper education, •& 
national project was designed with three objectives: (TV ~tP d^tet»4neL- 
the -nature and extent o^ the participation of business, industry,, and 
labor in -career education policy- development and program 
iniplementation in each state, (2) to identify, clefssify, and repDct 
federal and state policies, laws, and .r.egulations that have 
iwplicationTB for- planning, f inancing,"* and implementinjg career 
education at state and.i-jcal levels, and-*(3) to develop, recommend, 
and facilitate alternative approaches to strengthening ptate" • < " 
education poiicieis and iagisiatioft, through the collaborative efforts 
bf the constituency of the project. Information was collected through 
inte^pviews with representatives' of business, industry, labor, 
govetnment, and education, anT^through a mail suVvey of agencies, 
individuals,, and organisations, A twelve-member task force pf 
nationally r^cognix'ed experts and leaders of business, labor,- • 
industry, education, -and government monitored all project activities, • 

made recommen.dat ions based on coli.ected data, and encourage ti their 

-u*e-J&-y-- ind-trid ua-i-tron st irtIe^r^^ie^S7~^T^^^f '■Tepl>TI¥""oI s u r ve y „ f i nd i n g s and"" 
the model ifegislative ancl policy alternatives developed froto^their 
synthesis were published in a series of task force reports and 
recommendations (see N9t3)-. r*o additional reports are forthcoming. 
(An interim per forraarice' report is available as Ce702U 173, > {ilB\' 
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Prom itsj earliest beginniog^i, t>|ie Educat^ion Commission of th« , 
states has biften deeply concerned Vith the transition between scKpol 
and work.^robleifls and i^ssues in the general domain of "education/ 
work" have been , focal points, for dis'cussion^at annual meetings of 
the Commission for ntore thafi ten years and have been the subject of 
numerous Occasional papers and articles produced^'by the Commission. • 
The Comnvi 38 ion, however, officially indicated its interest in career 
education in 1975 ^hen, at an anniial meeting. Representative Leo 
Lucerq of Colorido submitted a reJLlution calling , for the 
organization of h national task f o|ce , or the development ^of other 
means, ^ to bring about the cooperatlfon of bpjiness, ' industry , 

governmttpt'to strengthen th* pelationship 
between work^ and education. In IS?! the Commission received a small 
grant ($50,000) from the ^eg ion Vlirfpf f ice of Education to .develop 
•conference mate\ials and position papeVs thpje/coul6 be utilized in • 
-^the 1976 annua:;, meeting of the (Commission. ' ' ' ' . ' 

The 1976 annual meef^ing had as its theme7-The Improvement of 
Education/ Work Relationships. Through a series of -planning and 
writing activities ;prior to the 1976 annual meeting, eIis produced a 
numljer. of di,9cussion papers. Included we-fe: (1) a disdus^iort paper 
oh bridging the gap between education and work; (2) a summary of. 1975 
state legislative and, program activities dealing with education and 
wbrk; ,(3) an historical summary of career education' activity in the 
Un4,ted Statessj and (4) two papers summarizing available resources* for* 
states in the g,eneral fields of career/ vocational" education. More 



.V 



than 300 education and political leaders deliberated on 



V 



• • • 

,1 • • • 

I 

•ducat lon/wofk ia{«ues and offered suggestions as to how education, 
business and labor could bring about increased, cooperation, through 
ECS activities. ' 

The outcotre^f the annual meeting included a summary of career 
and vocational education alternatives for states that covered both 
political and education issues. As a result of these efforts) t:wo . 
paperi^were published* which dealt with synthesizing work/ education 
relationships and a summary of 19.75- state activities. These , 
publications* y^re wi<3ely distributed to ECS do^istituents and others. 
In the Sprin/ 1§.7^ issue of ECS COMPACT magazi/ne, an article entitled 
"Reflections on Education and Work: What Are Schools Fdr?" provided 
an insightful overview of the career education movement. 

Since 1976 the staff of the^Elementary/Secondary Depelrtment h*as 
partloipated in numerous c.areer education activities throughout the 
nation. For, example, in 1977 ECS constituents and staff participated 
in , conferences sponsored by the, U.S. Offic^^of Education, the 
National In^t\te of Education (NIE) , the <p&reer-Education Forum and 
the Commissioners^ National Conference on Career Edficatior). ECS (" 
staff aTso participated in a career education conference serie's that 
was jointly sponsored by the National School Boards Association and 
the, American Association of 'school Administrators. During that time 

period staff also reported to the Natiqnal Advisory Council on Career-. 

* i ^ ^ ' 

Edueatibn concerning ECS activities. In DecerJber 1976 the / 



v *Career Education and Vocational Education: 1975* State Activity 
(Qenver, Colorador, Education Commission of the States), May 1976; 
fivnthezisinq Wo rk' and Schoolings The Roles of Community and Society 
(Denver, Color^Jo, Education Commission of the States) , September 
1976. ' 
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National Assessment of Educational .Progress . (NAEP) the largest of - 

ECS* projects, reported the findings of their first assessment of 

• , * \ ■ 

career and occup^t ional\developnfent . The results were widely 
disseminated across the country.. VAdditional arvalyses of <;hese data 
were made possible by a grant- from the U.S. bffice of cikrel/r 
tf^ucation, along with the development of an illt^strated brochur*e 
summarizing the information re;3ulting from th^ assessment. ' Also made 
pos9iblft.,^y the grant was a kit of materials developed for the NAEP 
assessment, that have be*n used in a variety of vwys (i.e. /to coiApare 
the performance of a given gtudent group with national performance 
level, as all or part of a career education nee^s assessment, etc.). 

Tjhe brochure^ and assessment kit were a-lso widely disseminated. 

» 

In the .fall of 1977 NAEP completed the obj|;^ive8 for a second 

assessment of career and occupational development.* The resulti^ of 

the assessment were intended to. indicate whether knowledge, attitudes 

and skills had improved since the first assessment was conducted in 

* " \ 

1973-74, when the career^ education movement gained much of" its • 



impetus and current momentum (with the enactment of P. L. 93-380, the 
Education Amendments of 1974) . . ; . 

The National Assessment of Educational Progress also\received a 
grant from the ||ational Institute of Education (NIE) to study' the 
performance and participation of women in mathematics. This study - 
dealt* with concerns such as the apparent female shunning of 
iiathematips, and was' concerned with possible contributing factors - 
such as sex-stereotyping, attitudes and abilities of students, - 



/ Career and Qccupational Qbigctivost .gf^cofi f r ARSPsgmf^n^- (Denver, 
Colorado, Na-tionai Assessment of Educational Pi^oojess) 1977). 



parents, p^er 8, teachers, counselorif — and t'hfir expectations of 
youth — and demographic factors sucl^ as race, parental education and . 
•chbol course offerrings. These data were intended to aid education 
poliay makers in finding, ways to bring about change, since a decision 
not to take mathematics can significantly limft won^ns cireer 
flexibility. ' " . . 

m the fall of 1977 EC^ received a one-year grant from the U.S. 
Office of Career Education to fund the ECS Career Education Project, 
^he grant provided funding for. (1) the development of information to 
determine the nature and extent of par ticipat/ion of business, 
industry and labor in career education poliyy (development and proiram 
implementation in each state (and efforts tx> increase that 
participation); (2) the identification, classification and reporting 
of federal and state policies, laws and regulations that have 
im^^lications for planning, financing and implementing career 
education to include the- development of legislative alternatives; and 
.(3) developing, recommending and facilitating the implementation. of 
al-ternatlv.e approaches to strengthening state education policies 
through the qooperative efforts of business, industry, labor and 
Education. H 

.^^"The second Career Education Project (covered in this report) was 
in a sense an -extension and 'expansion of activities conducted during 
the. first project year.. The data collection activities, task force 
deliberations and project;. findings provided clear evidence that theB»e 

• * ♦ ' ^ 

was a continuing need to assist states in developing ' ^ 
political/educational linkag.es that are basic to the implementation 
Of career education, and that there was an increasing demand for the* 



typ« of information bting generated by this project. Specifically 
to; 



o Seek to improve dareer education 'policies thtough the 

colliaborative efforts of business, industry, labor, 
» government and education. 

o Continue to assess the nature dnd extent of the 
participation of business, industry and labor, in 
career education policy development and progra^i 
•implementation in each fftate. 

• ■ ■ ' V 

0. Further, identify, class*ify and report federal and . 
state policies, laws and regulations that have 

^ implications for.planriing , financing and ' ' , 

Unvplementing career education at state and local 
levels. . 

» t 

o Further develop, recommend and facilitate alternative 
approaches to strengthening state education 
policies and legislation through the collaborative 

- efforts of the const ituenciy of the project. " •' 

The project was designed to provide at least five products or 
outcomes trhat would be useful to state leaders.* ' 

, • ' ■ ' • ■' ' • 

1. The coilaboratioih' of business, Industry, l&,bor ahd 
/ ^ government in career education policy and program 

dev^elopment would be continuously analyzed and 
alternative approach^ for improving efforti^ would 
be identjlfied And reported - to the states. 



State and federal laws, policies and regulations ) 
relatred to career education would be collectg^d ' . 
on a^cpntinuing , basis and. this information would 

..'=>^...^isseaiin^te _ 

states. 

3. Alternative approaches to strengthening state qai^eer' 
education policifes and laws would identified, 
' noting/particulfr oppbr tqnities for participation of 
business, industry and labor leaders. ♦ 



4* Continuing Information and cpnsul tatlve ^feervlces 
within the limit o*f, the project's budget would be 
provided to state polity makers (i.e., business, 
industry and labor leaders, state boards/ legislative 
^ . committees, arid governors offices) . 

• * 

5. Policy options and legislative information (i.e., 
alternative legislative approaches that could be 
-utilized for analyzing and assisting state 
legislative efforts) would be provideed to national, 
regional and state business- labor and poLiticVil r 1 

, ^^^c^^A^n ocganizatiqns uppj^ requests (i.e.. National 

Conference of State Legislatures, National Governor's 
Association, AFL-CIO, United Auto Workers, National 
Association of Industry-Education Cooperation 
etc.).. > ^ 

'*•>'* 

At the time thai the second year proposal was submitted. 
Congress had recently enacted «tlje Career Education Incentive Act 

• V . * 

(P.L. 95-207) demonstrating a national commitrpent to tYie idea that 
career education should "'become an integral part ot our school 
programs and of^our overall educational philosophy. This commitment^ 
was predicated , on several assumptions: (1) that educators can and 
should incorporate information in the occupational, volunteer and 
lesisure time activities that may be d-ev'^lopetJ from the subject 
matter beipg taught; and (2) that students can and should be 
encouraged .to think, as they learn about their futures— as productive/ 
members of the labor force^ family members' and individuals.. ' 

T*ie poten^tiai consequences for* ediica^^^^ this Tiationai 

commitment were profound, and -still are. Fur\l?er , they continue to 
represent an opportunity for educational change and reCoriji that 

• 4 

should not be dissipated by failure on the part of the^ various ac^rs 
within the education system to iespond ,in appropriate ways. Indeed, 
no effdrt at structural change of this magnitude can succeed unless a 
majority of the decisionmakers within the system accept these types 
of innoVati6ns and commit themselves to their ,implement>ation and, 



long-term success. Five years, the time permitted by the mew^ law 
(the Career Education Incentive Act) is a brief .period oftirae to 
bring together and to gain the necessary commitment of these diverse 
groups and individue^Ts , . 

The secbnd yea^r proposal, there^re, was "intended to address a 
, central issue in effecting the type of structural change that will be 
necessary if the goals of career education are to continue to be met. 
The fact that states and territories are responsible for our national 
education systJI suggests that they are essential to the success of 
any national effort involving, systemic change. The' very nature of ' 
career education requires the drawing in -of new facilitators into the 
formulation of educational policy^-represent^tives of business, 
industry and labor — who have not traditionally partici^ted in policy 
development activities at the state level. 

' Although state officials across the country remain keenly'aware 
of the challenges presented by the career education movement, and 

.h«ve evidence a significant commitment toward meeting that challenge,*^ 
• /'.'# » 

there contiAues* to be a number of obstacles to achieving a kiW of 
systemic change that will ensure the long range s'uccess of the career 
education movement. Throughout the two-year tenure of this project, 
the national task force which. guided its efforts felt that it could 
not be stated too strongly that'career education was more than a 
* course offerring and more th^n a change of curriculum in the. nations 
schools^ Becauseyfareer education must become- integral to the 
educat^ion of all students — including thcJsfeYnp are handicapped,' - 
disadvantaged, minority, young or old, m)|ile or' female-rit requires j 
careful rethinking .of our educational^ policies in all areas of 



education at all levels.* 

Comprehcfnsive policy review is particularly important at Che 
State level, where responsit^il ity for ail education is formally 
lodged. Further, if such rethinking is to be t)rqductive — to 
facilitate the transition from school to work for individual 
students--then the representatives of business, industry and labor 

» 

must be involved in it. * 

This project therefore was designed to assist state officials, to 
strengthen their career education policies, legislation and programs 
for working collaboratively with business, industry and labbr. 

Although the ECS Career Education Project officially e^nded on 
November 30, 1979, this prganization will continue to support career 
education and related activi-ties and will peek funding to support 

t 

additional dissemination activities, studies and convening- activities 
focused on various problems and issues that have to do with the 
improvemeivt of, education/work linTcages. *At the present t;ime ECS is 
seeking support and funding for a national Forum that will include 
representatives from education, industry, labor and state, government. 
The purpose of this forum will be to (1) identify topics for study 
that h^ve to do with the educa.tion/work transition; (2) publicize 



♦Particularly noteworthy are various legislative activities (such as 
,the 1976 Virginia Legislation' — The Standard of , Quality Act (HB256)^ 
This statute pr9vided by September 1978, the State Board of ♦ 
EduQation, in cooperation with local distr^icts, was to establish 
specific minimum state-rwide .educational objeqtives and a uniform 
state-wide test in reading, communications and mathematics skills. 
It also set standards for. special education, gifted-and talented 
students, personnel, teacher preparation, testing measurements, 
accreditations, planning., public involvement, and district policy' 
manual^--as weUL as career preparation. ^Virginia was notf alone in 
passing legislation that was both comprehensive and that included a' 
career education componen^ • ' <f 



therf . Importarrtcei/ and. (3) ,8«ek alterpat^ive atrategiea/forVbrioglng 

about increaa^d/ cooperatipn among this diversified constituency^ for 

Improving existing and future education/work linkages with empliasis ' 

on the 198as and beyond*. The i-dpa for a forum of this type grew out 

of the activities of the ECS C-areer Education Project sponsored by 

/ ■ „ , , / ' 

the Office of Education and the recommendations Of its national 



ta^k 



force . There tr muuh ye t Tha t needs to Bfe done and we 



to 



^cont/inue to a^ddress ^his 
activities. 



tant initiative through future ECS 



/F^a^or Activities ' . • j^' ;> 

. Prom the outset it was anticipated that this project would, t)ver 
a period of time; result in increased awareness of the need for 
career education among state policy makers and busine^Sy labor and 
industry leaders. It was anticipated that this increased awareness 
would begin to develop during the scond year of activities, throuqh 
the expanded kjiowledge of policy ar^ legis^atyive activity in the 
states, and that this awarenejl* would ultimately lead to increased 
com\nitments to provide useful career education programs^ through the 
involvement of state leadeir^-^TT -the rhevelopifiiertt Of state, policies and 
"leg isl at io'n In career education. It was., however, i^inted oat in 
both the first and second year proposals that this increased 
-^awareness would be subject to a number of variables- over which the ( 
vnatifojial task force and the project staff might have little control 

(i.e., the governing structure /Of states and the place '©f career 

'* ' 1 ^ '■' " 

education in that structure, the AJltimate support fQr career 
* ■ • ■ 

education programs at state arid local levels among pplicy makers in 
individual states> the avHlc^bility of funds to suppoirt new education 



pijograroa, i no J>uding career education «tAt« levelsr the levels of 
..sqppbrt avajllaWyto s twites and local district's from the Q^ireer 
..Bduca.tion lncentiVe^Act (P. L, 954207) , and . the speed with which this 
act can be impleitrented , as well as the impao<^of v'arioud dther 
education/work federal and state incentive prdgyams on eff6rts'to 
expand career education.) It was further anticipated that this 
increased awareness would begin to develop at some time during the 
second year's activities through expanded knowledge of policy and 
legislative activity in the states, and that this awareness would 
ultimately lead to increased commitments to provide useful career 
education and related programs through the involvement of state 
leaders and th* development of policies and legislation in career 
education. There are several indications that this increased 
awareness has begun to develop and there is every reason to expect 
that it will continue, although, it is impossible to attribute these 
gains directly to the activities of the project and the 
recommendations "of our national task force since there are many other 
efforts now underway to communicate the importance "of career 
education, to the public and private sectors. One of the difficulties 
in assessing the growth and junder standing of career education 
practices among policy makers is the. ^act that there have been, many 
other education/work intiatives introduced during the past 18 months 
of which career education is an, integral part (i.e., youth employment 
and economic development initiatives at federal and state levels) . 
From our perspective some of the indicators that there is now an 
increased awareness of the importance of career .education include the 
following \ ■ yJ 



Carter education has maintained, a high pridrity anvong 
?CS Commissiohers (governors, state legislators and education 
leaders.* In a 1^78 survey 'of ECS Commis^siorfer^ , designed ^o 
prioritize education issues, career education ranjced. in the 
^^.i'^^.R'^ "^"^ ity level, and number eight in an . overall liist if . 
,32 education issues t;hat warranted immediate' attention b^ 
.ECS.g^aff. Ce^refer education hsas m^ilntained a high priority 
^ position dVer the past two. years and has not changed in its ' 
felative degree of importance as identified by 
Commissioners, ;(ECS 1979 priorities survey). Further, two 
resolutions were introduced at ECS meetings 
" in support of career education activities at 
the policy levels anSa passed unanimously, in addition, 
members of the ECS tasK force were asked to appear, before 
the. Steering Committee at the 1979 annual, meetirng of the 
Commission in Seattle, Washington. At that time, the 
work of the ECS task force in career education received p. 
unanimous support and it was recommended that J 
'^policy activities currently bei^^ng conducted by the task 
force be expanded. This i'S currently being accomplished 

through efforts to develop a na^tional forum of educ ation 

leaders to address-^dTJcairUm/wWk Thit^Tat^^ 
career education, and to make recommendations in regards 
to ways that improved, education/work transitions can be 
effected.,- ' - , 

H . . 

From the time the first project publications were developed ' 
and disseminated,, there has been ,aYi .unprecedented demand \ 
for these materials by policy leaders throughout the , ^ 
United States. In fact, the initial printing of the first 

v.fQur publications that dealt with ciireer education 
legislative activity in the states, policies and priorities 
of the labor and education organizations,' model legislation 

" and ways of improving collaborative activities. ^mOng 
industry, education and labor and education of state 
government leaders, was- exhausted after a few weeks. These 
publications were reissued a second time and are still in 
heavy demand. Although the project is now ended we are nOw 
receiving daily requests for multiple copies of tehe'se. 
publications to be used by state advisory councils, 
education> labor, and political 'organizations and others 
in planning and implementing their studies of edqcation/ 
work, issues. * ^ 

Other ECS proj ects. ( i .e . , Migrant Education) are now 
being asked by their resoective constituencies to work 
closely with ECS ^ta|ff responsible for education/work, 
activities to ensure that career education and related 
programs becomes an Integra;! part of their efforts to 
improve education.^ Although these requests, are just 
now beginning ^o occur, it seems likely that they will 
continue and it is expected that the work of the 
national task force on career, education will be reflected 



^ in future elementary/secondary and poaitseoondary 
. prp4J8^ta of the Cortunission\ - 



- A« to A' commitment o^nvthte- part of et«^te leaders,- to provide 
u«efu4 career educa»tion programs through the involvfemertt of state 
leaders and the development of policie* and legislation in career 
education, the final, outcome' remains tc^ be seen. It may very^well be 
that this increased commitment will not be clearly visible for at 
least another 12 to 24 months. As mentioned earlier, i't was pointed 
put in the original, propdsals for this project that an increased- 

commitment to the expansion of career education policy activities 

— — " ■ . ' . . . . 

would probably occur oyer^a^erj^ Jt ime^J:iiiiL_JJiAt_-a--»tri-ic4:-: 



timeline for this commitment to occur could not be realistically . 

projected, for example, the're' haiS recently been a decline In 

■J 

requests for publications -and services from project staff to work 
with state leaders in developing state policies and legislation in " 
career education,- although this decline for services and products 
might be expected to occi|r during the second half of the final 
project year in any program. Many users of services automatically 
assume that when a project is endings direct services from staff^are 
not readily available. It is also possible to speculate that we have 
reached a type of "plateau" and that there will be a renewed interest 
in the types of products and services offered by this project Nat a 
later tii^e, perhaps in 'the 1980-81 ' state legislative sesisions. For 

* 

one thing, there was significant delay' in funding the Career 

Education Incentive Act (P.L. 95-207) and significant reductions in 

tKe amount of money that states could expect to receive. Irt this 

* ■ I ■ ' 

regard, many states wer.e forced .to temporarily curtail major career 



tducation a^ivi ties. One has only . to /dill »4 that Inany slates'X^und 
th^selves wlthott. immediate' furtdii^ to support thn. services of career' 
•d»|cation coordinators.* T^he fact that alq»o*t half of the current 
career edi^cation coordinators are -relatively new jon the .job, having, 
been employed since funds from P.L. 95-207 were allocated is . » 

signif ixiant . It seems plausible tViat a reduction in requests from 

-> / #• ■ 

State leaders for( service was related to this trircumstance. On the 
oth^r hand, the very fact' that P.L. 95-207 is an incenti^ve act, " 
developed. with the. expectations that statps wijl yUl ti>aatedy assume 
major responsibil ity fo^r the implementation of strong career 
eduGatioj^- pro g ra m s a nd ^ w il ^ support them with Tunds generatea~by 
state legislatures, may have resulted in the assumption of some' state 
leaders that the time is not yet right (in 1979-dO) for significantly 

increasing their policy developmeW: and legislative activities. In 

r 

Other words r there has been the feeling expressed on the part of some 
state leaders that ultimately strong career education policies and 
legislation will be needed but that significant activity in this area 
should be postponed until the ^tates are in a position to a'ssume ' 
greater responsibility for impr,oying the quality of career education 
programs through comprehensive state policy development. In s^ort, 
it is tb.e feeling on the. part of project staff that career education 
is alive and well, that it has been* overshadowed somewhat by a number 
of other education/work initiatives that have been developed over the 
past 12 ^ 18 months but that we can expect a resurgence of' interest 
in policy and legislative activities in career education^ per se, 
sometime within the next two years. 

'^he following outline of, major activities (including objectives) 



■J 



h«« been takeit from the proposal that was submitted for second .yekt* 
funding- (October 1978 throi^h September * 1979)'. 



a - 

Objective No. 1 — Providin^i State Officials with AlternAtAve Method* 

of Obtaining the Active* Involment of Business, 

Industry, Sducation and Labor in Career Education 

Pplicy Development and Program Implementation and 

to -Strengthen that Par t j.c ipation 
*' * • - 

• — . •. V 

BaSi^c) on. findings of national surveys and subsequent task force 

deliberations conducted d'uring the. first year o^f the project, states 

were contacted in regards to their need for infdrmation on state and, 

federal leg isl at ion\nd proposed state and federal legislation that 

affe'cLs career education policy deyelopmeht planning and programming 

* '. \ ■ ' . 

(including- any court challenges) .As a Result of* our offer to 

provide such information, project reports, summarizing state and ; 

federal legislative activity, draft (model) legislation and state *^ j 

policy 'summaries were disseminated to more than 3,000 (estimate) 

organizations and inst itilt ions and 'state offices over a two year 

period. ECS is now^ receiving requests for multiple >6opies of these 

publications (15 to .300) to be /UsedVby state planning groups. These 



materials have seifV^d to generate numerous requests for more 



specialised (Jih formation in regards to youth employment, teacher 
preparation, 'etcy As a result, not 6nly d^ the career education 
project- disseminate its own products but prepared a number of 
•specialised summaries of information paih:icuiarly tailored for 
^various sources requesting the informat io-n. In the many cases where \ 
we could not provide information appropriate to *the particular 
request', referral was made to such gr:0(ups as the Council of Chief 
State Schoo.l Officers, the National, Association of State Boards of 



Bi^Ju^jation, th« Natiom^al Schqol Boards Associatldn, the National , • ' 

•* * . ' • .' ■ ■■ ' ' ' • 

Manpower institute and tt^e. jiational Associatiop of Industry-Education 

•Cooperation. Project , staff ^nd inaividuai members oT the tiasH^forcfe ^ 

maintained close liaison with all political and education 

ocganizations that were in 9 position to. provide specialized 

information that was not directly available- from the project. During 

the. second project year , project staff began to offer more 43irect 

Assistance to states, propfding our products and direct services * 

whenever possible, depenMng on budget limitations. Project staff < 

provided direct assistai^^ to .a number of states^ meeting with state 



advisory councils and qthers, to present information on llternative 
l^islative approac((es and possible wiys of Strengthening career 
education activities through the collaboi^itive effprts of industry, 
education, labor' and government. As a result of contacts with the - 
states during the early months of. the second project year, ' 
approximately 34 indicated that they hoped to, utilize technical 
assistance capabilities of/ the project .ov*er th^ next several months. 
Project staff dicfmeet with various groupsv ( i .e . , New York, Texas, ^ 
Alabama, Indiana, South Carolina and Utah over. an 18 month period) to. 
address various problems having to do. with ways that career Education 
programs could be strengthened through the develdpment of appropriate 
policies. Although more than half the states <^id indicate their 
interest -in receiving direct services from project staff, the fact ' 
^hat a relatively .small number of a±ates requested these services in 
late 197a can probably be attribut;edN:e-v^rious delays- associate^ 
wi.th the funding of the. Career Educdt ion Incentive Act (P.L. 95-207)., 
as previously stated. It should^'e noted that in two ca^es (Texas 
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^nd Alabama) several tVips were made t<i meet with state advisory * 

councils and others in regard to poXicy development and legislative 

• . A • 

plana.. Tn some instances, ff^ates noted that while the/ felt they 

i \ . ^ , ' ' ^ ( ^ 

wo'dld benefit from setvicea offered by the project, budget 

^llmitatioi^s prefc^uded thejlr inyiting project staff to meet with 

' ' , ' .'•V ■* \ ' 

various c^6ups of ed^ubators, legislators ^and others to address these 
issues, it should also be noted thaV one change in activities 
^related to all three objectives during the second grant period was 
recommended and approved by our project monitor (Terry Newell). .Thi% 
change had to do with three proposed regional conferences as^j>axt.JJl 



the ^project's dissemination efforts. It was fe^lt that because of the 

many career education and related meetings being conducted throughout 

blje Unite<^States<, that this was not an efficient way of . * 

disseminating our products and achieving our goal pf assisting states 

in improving policies' and leg islative'development . As a consequence 

at this change, project staff intensified their efforts to ' 

participate in activities of other projects then, funded by the Office 

of Career Education. Our decision to recommend that regional 

conference activities be deleted was primarily based on the following 

considerations: (1) requests to participate in individual state 

meetings ^o .provide cqnsul tatijje services to states was growing* and 

because of budgetary considerations (and reductions in the budget as 

originali*y proposed) it* was decided that the money might more 

appropriately be reserved fo^ direct> services to individual states 

^budget for regional conferences^was severiy 1 imited) ; (2) in 
♦ 

checkj^ng for ccinflicts with other meetings ^sponsored by the Office of 
Career Education, it-was anticipated that JLt would be extremely*' 



difficult to. interest large numbers ol^j^^reec e<?ucatioh advocates In 
regional con-f erences at that time inasmuch as states differed 
significantly in regards td theHr' career"^ucation i)olicy and 
legislative needsj (3) project staff and individual task fo-rce i 

members were continuiiiig to receive requests to participate in stAte, 

* / ' ^ — ■ . 

•regional and national meetings sponsored by other ^education 
organizations. For example, during the first six months ot the 
second project year, project staff conducted legislative workshops 
with the National Association of Industry-Education Cooperation, the 
WattOhal Association for School Volunteers and the Council of Chief 
State School Offi<^ers. in fact, project staff participated in four 
regional conferences sponsored by the Council of Chief State School 
Officers (CCSSO) and one national meeting where legislative workshops 
^were held for career education coordinators and other significant 
persons, involved in career education activities. Once again, ^ 
budgetary considerations Were particularly important in this regard 
and every effort was being made to utilize funds in the most 
efficient way tha,t would result in the best use of career education 

" ■ . ' * w 

funds. 

t r 

Over the next 12 months every will be made^to assess the impact. 

4 

that the career education project may have had on those states that 
were directly served (implementation activities) and to seek ways ' 
that the Commission can be of assistance to those states, even though 
the funding for the career education project has now ended. 

Objective No. 2 — Providing State Officials with Alternative 

Legislative Approaches To Strengthening Career ' 
Education and to Report Federal and State 
^Policies, Laws and Regulations that have ' 
Implications for Planning, Financring and 



Irojplementlng Cave^r-' Bducatlon at state and Local. 
Levels . ■ - ^ 



Objective No» 3 — To. Develop, Recommend and Facilitate Alternative 

• Approachtes to >3trengthjining State EducJatlon 

policies and LegislaijJon through the Cooperative 
it'^': Efforts of .Business, Industry, Labor and Education 

Since the majority of the activities associated with addressing 
Objectives No. 2 and 3 overlap to some extent, and are not mutually, 
exclusive, it appears reasonable to report activities related to * 
these objectives in a combined form. Further, activities relating to 

the^e obj ectives,.,hav.e_ta.-.do. pc.imAril^..wi.tJti- .(l) -the- contents o£^^ 

project's six major publications and (2) the deliberations and 
recommendations of the national task force on career education. 
Further, the contents of the publications and the activities of^he 
task force are interrelated. That is to say> the contents of the 
•publications reflect the deliberations and recommendations of the 
task force and staff work regarding career education issues ^ 

• • ■ V ■ ' 

constituted the raw mater ia'l which served as the basis for various 

task .force meetings conducted over a two year period. In one sense, 

then, the contents of the publications and the recommendations of the 
t . _ ■ • ■ ■ 

task, force contained in those publications, plus the resolutions 

adopted bythe Commission in support of career education, provide the 

raw material for the final report. 



Career Education; The PoiLlcies and Privities of Businesses * . 
Organizations and Agencies , 

One of fehe first efforts of the career education project at ECS 
was to gather informajtion by contactirfg nufnerpus groups and 
organization^ to obtain policy statements, position papers. 



resolutions or expr^siied organizational philosophyon tile subject oot 
caijeer, education. Of particular interest was -how the concept relates 
,ta each organlza.tiDn« goals and activities ^nd how different' kinds of 
organizations define the concept of careet education,' The effort to 
collect' this material was no way intet^H^d^o be a conjprehensive 
survey. The list of those contacted was developed Vrom a variety of 
sources. The search of the available career ectucatloii literature, 
personal communications, pahmplets and other printed material 
provided names of businesses, agencies or organizations that might 



'have an expressed point o,f view. In one sense, the effort was a 
"paper chase" — those who responded provided written clues as to what 
current ares of emphasis might be. In some cases unsolicited 
information was forwarded to the project by interested persons in 

fl 

both the public and private sector. , 

Many groups and organizations provVLded bits of information that 
did not fall into the classification of pol icy Statements , position 
papers, resolutions or formal organizational philosophy. General 
support for the concept was expressed by nearly all such 
organizations, however, ana many were^ involved in career education 
programs. The information from those who responded with an official 
statement was analyzed — in all, 44. The statements were divided into 
five categories, those fromf'busineas/ industry , labor, education, ' 
special interest groups aad governmental education advisory councils. 
A review of the statement^ eveale^d common key words and phrases that 
tended t* run throughout wftst statements. A check list of these 
terms il created in -parti/iul&r areas of emphaisis by organizations 
were noted.' r. . * «. 



This approach was not intended to provitJIe a cdmparative ranting 
•ystem to demonstrate good, less 'good, or poor concepts — th« check 
list vas developed only to sh6w trends in aVeas of em|>hasi8 both with 

• • ■ 

groups and across group lines/ Judgements of this kind are bound to 
be somewhat subjective, although every attempt was made to avoid 

» 

subjectivity. While the many organjLzations we contacted would no 

* 

doubt respond afftrinatlvelv to most of the consi<*erations listed oh ^ 
the check list, items were not checked unless a policy statement, 

J^5„^l}^Mgj^-y.--gJ^-Pg^g-j^j^g^ - papftx: -jape.c.iilcaIlyL men f. i oned -:th^, 



words, a survey was not .conducted asking organizations for exhaustive 
replies with regard to their position in career educat ion--rather , an 
analysis of formal written statements on the subject was made. 

Career Education: Concepts and Compoheats , I . 

f. ' V : 

Career education began taking hold in 1971 when Sidney Mar land, 
then U.S. Commissioner of Educajtion- coined jbhe* phrase and gave the 
concept top priority. It can be' broadly defined as an- "effort aimed 
at refociTsing American education and the ajbtion^^of, the broader 
community in ways that Will help indiyiduals acquire and utilize th6 > 
knowledge sk^^lls afl^ attittides necessary for each to make work a 
meaningful^, prodactive and satisfying part of his or her way of 
living .* . . 



*Kenngth B. Hoyt, A Primer for Care er Education. Monographs in Career 
Education, Office of Career Education, U.S. Office of Edqcation, 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare, p. 5. This publication 
and other monographs .of the Office of Career Education have been 
major contributors to the development of 'the existing- conceptual base 
for career education and were extensively utilized by prdject Staff. 
They ha^e also contributed to the development of organizational 
policies inx both the private and public sectors* and with the 
contents of this report as welTi 
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with varying degrees of Aphasia, the poficy statements, 
resolutions' a"nd position papers analyzed stressed the following key 
concepts of career education as both desirable and necessary: 

o Preparation for successful working careers should be a 

key objective of all education. In every course, teachers 
, should emphasize whenever appropriate the career 
imf^lications of the substatj.vq content they teach. 

o Preparation for careers shoiild stress the importance of 
work, attitudes, basic skills, self-asses^ent and 
understanding, human relations skills ,reSpo2i8jJbJje^ 

_ „ the economic system , exposure td alternative career choice 
as well as the acquisition of the actual job skills. The 
goal of education should include emphasis on preparing the 
school leavers to change with change in the world of 
employment. 

o Learning, should not be reserved to the classroom-- 

alone. Learning environments should be identified in 
the home, the community,, with private and public employers; 
^ and labor organizations. Students must be given an 

• opportunity to become aware of and explore occupations 
throbgh direct interaction with the physical and human 
resources that the business/Industry, labor , ^professional- 
and government commuhities. Work experience — paid or 
unpaid — must b.ecome an education option available to all 
students; it must not simply remain an alternative 
'program for those, who have failed to profit from the 
academic curriculum. 

o Career education is part of lifelong learning. It should 
begin in early childhood and continue throughout the 
regular school years, allowing ehpugh flexibility for 
students to Xeave school, gain experience and then ' 
return to school for further education. It should 
include options for upgrading the education skills of 
adults and ^ould contribute to the productive' use df 
leisure time into the retirement years. 

o Career education should be a basic and pervasive approach 
to all education and should compliment other legitimate 

fducatipn objectives (including citizenship, family 
esponsibil ity / basic education, etc.). Pupils can 
acquire skills, knowledge apd attitudes gareer education 
seeks to convey while simulatneously being motivated to 
learn and increase the amount of subject matter actually 
assimilated. 



Th» full rung© of educational and occupajtio^nal . • 
opjfoctunities mu9t be made availabl'e, to the greatest 
extent possible, to minority persona, hjiift|'icapped 
persons, and women, as^well as to^oth^ers in society. * 

A cleaj: distinctiq.n should be made between vocationaJL 
education and career education. Vocational education 
represents a body of substantive knowledge deBign6d 
to provide students witii specific vocational skills 
necessary foe entry in the occupational 
society. Career education, on the other hand, is an 
instructional strategy to be threaded through all 
instructional programs at .all levels of eduqation. it 
is designed to provide students with the skills and 
attitudes needed to adapt* to a changing society. 



o Guidance and counseling programs should be expanded 
to assist young people in making wise career , 
choices, and. to include services devised and operated, 
throughout the community to assist persons in the 
career development process. 

o Career education is not a "add-on" approach to educational 
change., it involves changing attitudes, knowledge, skills 
and actions .of all participants so that a refocusing of 
education can occur. Thus ,Mrn<service education is a 
topic of maj6r importance for career education. ^ 

Career e<^ucation, therefore, is not perceived by the. groups and 
organizations contacted as only appropriate, for a spe'cific time 

> 

segment in education (such as elementary or secondary school) or as 

separate subject matter (such as vooat'ional or academic education) . . 

0 

It encompasses both of thefee and more—it is a basic part of all 
education. Career education is seen as a means *of achieving a 
specific objective — successful career performance — which is 
practical, measurable, an^^ly^ot exclusive of other legitimate 
objectives. A key concept is that all honest apd productive^uman 
activity is honorable and legitimate. Career education involves the 
identification of stttributes that make for lifetime carreer success. 



1 



whether as employee or employer, laborer or professional, and is seen 

'\ ^' ' - ' ■ 

as denying to the schools any monopoly as a learning environment. 
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while g^^iving to the schools a kejr tole in identifying and ^ 
coordinating all learning environments, that can further carjper 
doals.. » " . 

These beliefs are reflected throughout the various statements 
included in this report and ari the basic underlying assumptions that 
have given carreer education its own uinque identity. They have also 
provided a strong conceptual base .which, continued development a^ a 

major approach tO' educational change. 

_ — ^ . — - - ■ - 

In addition to .the discussion of concepts and components of 
career education.^ this report contains a discussion of areas of ^ 
otganiza#onai emphasis (i.e., what variouls organizations and 
agencies want or don't want to see in career education). Too,- 

"*■ • ' ' i 

various suggestions for action as recommended by the task force (see 
section of report o|b task force activities) . 

5. " * • • ■ 

er Education: A Handbook for State Policy Makers 

This report repifesents an -effo^to translate the views and 

objectives of the ECS task force on career education- and the legal 

provisions that are bo^ih comprehensive in their scopfe and, at the 

same ^ime, practical ♦ Thus, the report is pr imar ily a creation of 

the task force. In this report, the career education task force has 

dealt wit:h a wide variety of practical matters. Should career 

education be enacted at all? How shbuld it be paid for? How long 

should, it' take to achieve full implement^ftion? How can ongoing 

efforts b^ built upon and encouraged?" Given the wide variation amohg 

the states the ECS task force. has made no attempt jto provide final 

anwers to th^se questions, but- they are dealt, wit^ so tfhat the 

readers may find the approach best suited to thiir states. A strong 



effort has been made to develop lelative provisions In this report 

t;hat are unambiguous and as readable possible. Individual provisions 

are described in t^-rms; that are intended to clarify them, to explain 

their significance, and to promote discussion. To the extent that 

this report leads to a thoughtful discussion of the goals and 

objectives ov career education — and to the appropriate ways of • 

achieving those goals and objectives — it will have fuj.filled its 

purpose. This report is divided into five major sectiorts: 

1. Legislative Leadership: The Case for a Comprehensive Career 
Education Law v^. ^. 



^ One of the first questions that appears when confronted with a 

proposal for leg islat ion' is "Why do*we need it?" Var iocRKlaws are 
ejiacte4 in most peoples mind to en^ojrce them into. behavior that they 
would not voluntarily adopt. There is strong tendency to resist 
any encroachments by government on our freedom to solve problems in 
ways that are suited to our individual circiimstances and needs. In 
education, new laws are often viewed as inimitable to the local 
cont^^l of the schools and the independence of educators to approach ^ 
their responsibilities in a professional and resppnsive way. 

All laws, however, are not designed to force a change in ; 
behavior. To the contrary, many were designed to\ ^ovide needed 
support for activities that have already gained considerable 
acceptance, in many cases, when $uch laws are enacted, there are, 
strings attached — they are normally designed to prevent abuse and 'to 
protect tax dollars (i.e., the public interest) rather than to force 
a change in behavior. 

, Some laws are a mixture in that th^*jj^ require a change whi lie 
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providing the support needed to make the required change less 
burden89me. These types of laws are referr^ed to as "mcentiv* 
Legislation" and represent a form of legislative leadership rather 
than an exercise of legislative authority. Idea^lyr they are^ 
designed to nurture a variety of locally determined, approaches to 
meeting the goals and objectives of the legislature which are stated 
in very general, terms in the law. 

•A ' ^ ..... 

The approach to legislation proposed by the ECS task force in 
this document is an incentive approach, designed to encourage the 
full implementation of career education withi^i a five year period. 
2* Administrative Structures: The Local Level 
There are a variety of factors that influence communities 
through their local boards of education to change their educational 
practices and procedures and to adopt an innovation that seems likely 
to, address their most immediate concerns, ^n increase in school 
dropouts may prompt fears that the educational program is no longer 
relevant to young people. High rates of youth unemployment or a 
/3ecline^ achievement in the basid skills may fuel existing concern 
that the schools are not adequately preparing young people for the 
world of work. A ta?cpayer revolt may lead to a determination to. 
provide "more education for theMollar." This section of the report 
discusses the creation of planning districts, ^o^al needs assessment 
and planning activities, the value of career education resource 
centers,' the value of a long-term edu^t^ional plan. 

3(f Administrative Structures: The State Level ^ 
At the state level, planning is «also a major concern but it 
takes a different form since the state plan is a composite of local 
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planning activities based on locally identified needo. The statP^ 
Mucat ion agency, however, in addition to planning activltie», has 
other important roles to play in encouraging the implementation of ^ 
career education. The provision of information to the public and 
assistance to school distr icts' are two of the major functions that 

V •• ,■•'•/• 
can best be- performed at the state level. This report discusses the 

•( f 
importance of coordinating with related programs to achieve .maximum . 

- - - k 

efficiency, the purpose of the state education plan and state efforts' 
to achieve the full Implementation of career education within the 
state, and many of the important elements that might be included in a 
state plan. 

4. Governance Structures: The Local Level 

" The governance of education ijas been entrusted to school boards, 
at both the. state and local level and it involves a wide range of 
activities — from approving proposed budgets to providing the 
leadership necessary to bring about educational change (for example, 
desegregation the schools). School board member«\, in addition to 
being lay citizens, are expected to be responsive to the views 
expressed by other lay persons and in so doing to ensure that schools 
respond to the need of the community and state. This i^ection 

A. 

discusses the role of career education advisory ccouncils and the 
Importance of developing a membership structure that is 
representative of the entire community^. * . 

5. Governance Striactures: • The State Level 

There is still considerable confusion surrounding the concept of 
care#r education. The Office of C#teer Education has been given a 
heavy responsibil ity to' provide information and assistancie. 



•t«t«wide, an important step in bringing about fuli impi^entation of 
th* program. Leadership, however, requires more than the provision 
of in^formatioh assistance^-no matter how well both are provided. 
This section discusses the role of the state advisory council, and 
council membership, in essence, this section comments on the fact 
that with the establishment of the state advisory council, tH^^ state 
legislat-ure will have provided for a state role in career education 
^that has both leadership qualities and that provides support, for 

planning and implementation efforts — in most -ea&e»--t h e council shou l d 

. ... , 

be specifically!' responsible for advising the- state director of career 

education on the provisions of technical aslsistance and information 

across the state, and the various Approaches to be taken that will 

result in the implementation of the state plan. 

6. Funding and Programs 
« 

' Funding provisions in incentive legislation provide a* 
multiplicity of oppqrtunit ies for the leg islature— creating many 
questions about what funding combinations will be most effective. 
This material discusses the various steps in determining how much 
money should be spent specifically for the first year or. two of th| 
program, the setting aside of funds to be used at the state level for 
administrative purposes, providing for the distribution of funds i 
between planning districts aAd various ways that special provisions 
can t>« included that require localities to set aside part of their 
funds for one or more mandated activities, in this, section an 
approach to funding is suggested but little specif fc detail is 
provided. Thi,s generality reflects the r'ecognition that wide 

* . . - 

variations tend to occur between states in the appro^priate 
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local-Btate- federal funding ntix and aldo the variation that will 
occur within states . in. term^ of the progress that h«8 already been 
made in implementaing career edi^tion at local levels. 
7. Suggested Provisions ^for a C^ireer Education Act 
For many policy makers, this material may be the most useful 
contained in this .publ icat ion . Suggested provisions include: (1) a 
auggested definition; (2) legislative purpose; (3) creat^ion' of career 
education planning districts; (4) the development of career education 
pianAx- iS^-est^bl-ighmeftt-^-an Of f4 c o of Car ee r - Edu c ation; (6 t"~dart¥y 



and responsibilities of local career education advisory councils; (7) 
establishment of a state career education advisory council; and (8) 
author ization. , , - 

Collaboration in 6tate Career Education Policy Develot^ehti The Rnle 
of Business. Indus try and Labor - — 

Since the concept of career education was fttst introduced, 
there has be^ an increased emphasis on encouraging collaboration 
betweem educators and the community. There are many types of 
t'esources that can contribute to the success of career 'education , 
including different types of employers, both large and small 
businesses, profit and nonprofit ma4?ing organizations, federal and 
state governments, etc. Also, there are various types of educational 
settings that must be considered, including hospital s^J/LUrar ies , 
.trade sOhools and apprenticeship progtams, as well as community 
colleges and Others, in addition, there are many private individuals 
who are active within the community who serve as volunteers, as 
prbfessi^onals or as amateurs (for example, amateur ai^cheolog ists) . 

^ * 

The wide variety of resources that exist within the community 



gr«atly enrich the educational syatern wh^n they are called upon to do 
•o and when, as a result of a cooperative or. collaborative approach, 
available resources within th^ community are targeted to'meet the 
needs of individual a^dents for curi'ent information and 
opportunities to participate in the wide variety of career 
opportunities available to them. If collaboration among all'^ these 

various resources does in fact occur, career education can become 

' - . .» . .- — 

much more than a new program. It can, in fact, becom^ an agent for 
-eduotio^a»4 ^^^vange -^frb co ntr i tmtgs-"to--±ndiviiniBrl1^d~^tnarf^ 
to orienting various instructional efforts in ways thfit are ^ 
particularly relevant to students with individual goals and 
capabilities. 

The work of the ECS task force on career education called for a 
review and analysis of the nature and extent of business/industry and 
labor involvements in state career education policy formulation and 
an ultimate assessment of factors thati encourage or tend to hinder 
•collaboration between these groups and the education community. This 
particular report was created to assist in im^ovihg state career 
educeition policies through collaborative efforts, it contains in the 
analysis of , survey responses the perceptions of state official's 

conceifned with career education and the perceptions of 

' . ♦ " ■• . 

\, 

representatives of business/industry and labor about collaboration at 
the, state level and the development of effective policies and plans 
for career education. It also contains recommendations of the *^task 
force for imprioving collaborative efforts in the policies and plans 
that hopefully will result from these efforts. 

There are many benefits to be gained from the involvement of ^ 
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tmployerg and labor leaders in the educyitional process slape they .ar« 
in possession of accurate and current career infbrmatlor>^ and are 
concerned abput both high unemployment rates and the lack of a 
qualified population. From the standpoint of employers, although 
schools and colleges are increasingly preparing the students to 
successfully enter the world of work, many students are leaving the 
educational system unprepared to d» sp. The active involvement of 
employers serves to assure abetter understanding on the part of 
WucftttTdn oT'Tu^^^ needs Jind is likely to yield support for 

those Educators who are interested in strengthening the capacity of 
the .educational system to meet^ those needs, tabor leaders continue 
to recognize the value of career education as a means of providing 
students with a more^accur ate understanding of our economic system 
and of combating misinformation and stereotyped attitudes about the 
labor movement and , the roles of unions in bargaining collectively to 
. improve. thft lives of working people.*^ They, too, shiire a fundamental 
concern about the quality of preparation tViat students receive prior 
to entering the lat^or force. Labor leaders tend to support career 
education because if offers opportunities for the offspring of union 
members to become involved' in a variety of career options that they 
might otherwise be privvy to and to develop their career interest to * 
their maximum capability. This report deals heavily with the 
collaborative process and offers a variety of examples of the value 
of collaborative efforts. In adt3ition, . it discusser the rple and 
responsibility of state career education coordinators foil the 
development ^n6 implementation o^^reer education policies across 
the country, it further provided. a series of summaries and 
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recommendations baaed upon task force dka.iberationi( that are focuse^ 
on the valme of the collaborative process. 

^ ^ " . • - \ 

An Overview of state Career Education Laws • \ 

One useful tool when new legislation is being (Considered in any 
state id a collection of similar legislation that has been enacted by 
oth^r statts. Although tlie details may be inappropriate, the 
approach arid.tnany of th'e iifdividual provisions may be well suited to 
the needs of a state on the verge of legislating new programs. 

In recent years, various state legislatures have enacted new 
laws in the ar'ea of career e*ducation and related areas. Existinq 
laws contain a wide range of approaches, from fairly limited 

resolutions to fully developed . career education legislation. In some 

r ■ 

states,, career education has also been integrated into legislation- 
that is concerned with education reform.- 

As an aid to individuals who are beginning to feview approaches 
to developing state career education legislation, existing 
legislation has been compiled and is included in th4^ volume. It is 
developed to serve as a companion to various other reports that have 

been issued by the career education project. The legislation 

. i • ■ . • ■ " ^ 

con.ta^ined in this report has been grouped ipto categories: 

■ ' • ■ ' ' ' ' ^ 7 ■ • 

o Appropriations/resolutions typically indicate that the. 
report of the legislature for a given program or, concept, 
but provide more general information, if any, on, how 
the program should be implemented. Actual program, 
implementation is left largely to the discretion of the 
administering agency and is. of ten optional. 

o Reportive legislation — simply creates the structure! or 

mechanisms that^- f ur ther ongoing or prospective implementation 
activities at the I'oc^l level (e.g., career \education 

" resource centers). 
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o Implementation legislation — provides fpr program 

implementation although vary irtg deg reus of discretion 
are left to the administering agency, sufficient 
structure, program content and funds are provided by 
the legislature to assure that the programs will be 
. implemented in a predictable way,. ' 

o. Education Program L^eg islation— -is legislation in which 
career education is viewed as an agent ofc education 
reform. . The last chapter of this particular report 
contains state7by-state accounts of career education 
legislation so that the readir may quickly review 
which states have career education legislation and 
in summary form, what the nature of the legislation 

Finally, this report indexed topically to enable the 
reader to locate legislative provisions dealing with 
postsecondary education, inservice education, etc. and 
margin notatio9« to permit easy reference. Also, the 
agencies or groups are individually referred to in. 
individual legislative divisions indfSlted in the 
margin to indicate who is involved or Assigned the 
responsibility in the provision. 
In future legislative sessions, a number of statfes will be 

reviewing legislative proposals for career education; in other 
states, prospective career education legislation is now being 
discussed and may be drafted for introduction in future sessions. 
The staff of the ECS career education project, although the project 
has ended, will continue to monitor these efforts with the intention 
of providing up-to-date information on legislative activities. 
Readers are encouraged to forward to the project 'any information that 
may be available, to them on the status of career education in their 
8t»te. . - 

This report, therefore, contains . leg islat ion introduced in the 
past in states can be classified as (1) ^appropriations and 

resolutions^ (2) supporting legislation, (3) implementation 
legislati9n,and (4) education reform legislation. 

Finally, this report contains statfe-by-state narratives of 



l«9i»lation that was enacted in jtach of the 21 states at |:h« time of 
the publication of this material. 

Legislat ive update: 1980 

• ' ^ . ■ • 

This report, which was originally planned to be isdued in 1979, 

is a report that deals with legislation that was introduced or passed 

since report No. 119, An Overview of State Legislation, was 

dlasefftihated in January 1979. It was delayed in tl:|e hopte that 

project staff would be able to provide readers with the most current 

legislative and policy development activities that have ti^anspired 

since issuing the ^January 1979 report. This report deals with some 

of the major issues that states must consider in developing 

comprehensive career education policies and legislation, but will 

only reflect what has transpired to our knowledge since previous 

reports were issued. Copies- of this report will be disseminated to 

the Education Commission of the States' constituency in early 1980. 

As originally conceived, this report was to be directed toward 

legislative approaches to implementing career education poticy 

decisions. After mipienous task force deliberations it ^as decided 

that ^ a more important focus would be to develop a report on career 



education for special populations. Two of the preceding reports were 
concerned with the development of comprehensive state career 
education legislation; and two were concerned with strengthening the 
collabpration of business/industry and labV in the development of 
career education policies* These four reports dealt with the concept 
of career education in general terms, as a means of responding to the 
need that all young people have to relate dll they are learning in 
the classroom to the outer world around them and specifically, to 
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th«ir own poasibl* future coles within an adult world. ^ 

career E ducationr A Tool for Meeting the bleeds of Special Population s 

This particular repott is based on the recognition that while 
all children have this need in common, some children have specialized 
needs that will limit their ability-to succeed in the education 
system and later will tend to result in their joining those adults 
who are structurally unemployed or underemployed. Regardless of 
ability, children with special edu<:atiori«al needs are also those, who, 
as adults, typically fihd themselves in' the lower r^ings of the • 
economic ladder, unable to fin^ jobs " in bad or good times." ^ this 
repoj;^ therefore, which is yet to be diseminated, will be conqerned 
with those special education needs that are those that tend to 
prevent studenfs from succeeding in tradTbional classroom •'Settings . 
These needs can result fxom differences in cultbre or language, from 
economic dis'advantagment to stereotyping, ^rom mentaf ot^physlcal 
handicaps, ffom relative geographical isolation or frOYtt frequent 
changes in residence-^or f rom .vap iations or combina^iorts of these 
factors. This rej^ort, therefore, is now entering/coiApletion and, 
when issued, will provide Iteader^i ttr .a discussion of the 
heterogeneous classroom, the role of career education providing for ' 
special populations of all types ij^luding the role of women in the 
transition from education to work anrd t^e^^^ubcul ture of poverty. It 
is intended to provide policy makers with basic information to lead 
to better underistanding of the role that career education can play in 
providing for more efficient education practices focused on the 
important- role of career education 'in dealing with the special 
populations of all kinds., - ' ^ 
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For more detailed information, readers are qrged to contact the 
Education Commission of the States to secure .copies of the above 
described publications and for additional information that has been 
produced through occasional papers, individually designed pieces ot 



information and special reports for the constituency of the 
Commission. ^ 

Task Force- Activities And Recommendations 

In 1977, the ECS career education task force was developed to: 
(1) develop recommendations far states concerning policy and 
legislative options and Alternative approaches for strengthening 
collaborative efforts of business/education/labor/government in 
career education, particularly at static levels; (2) give guidance to 
staff in carrying oi^t. tasks of the project; (3) advise ECS steering 
committee and other groups of th^ir recommendations and seek' ECS 
..approval and promotion of those recommendations; and (4) work in 
their own states to promote effective working relationships with 
education/government and business/labor/industry leaders. In 
essence, this task force on career education was charged with the 

« 

responsibility of studyin^^ career education and its many „ implications 
for' our System of education. The task farce has developed a number of 
recommend^ ions. Among them are recommendations for career education 
anij pcrficy development. The task force, which was chaired by 
Governor George Busbee of Georgia, was composed of educators, 
political leaders arid representatives of business, industry and 
labor. Each member was aTi advocate o^ career education and each had 
his/h#l: own perspective about implemening career education in ways 

if 

that 'would benefit students, schools and communities. T>ie 
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recommendations were designed to encourage the full iltJ^emen^taUon of 
career education and, also, to preserve and protect those 
characteristics of career education tihat make it a desirable' agent of 
educational change. ' ' ^ ^ 

^ Other Task Force Activities 

Under the provisions of the Special Ptojects htt (P.L. 93-380) , 
the states received ^career education planning grants. The states 
developed career education plans as iegislatibn was being considered 
by the Congress to provide funds for implementation purposes (that 
is, the bill that was enacted in December 1977 as the Career 
Education Incentive Act, P.L. 95-207). Thesfe separate, but closely 
related activities, resulted in the development of state planning 
efforts that were res^onsile to the requirements of P.i;*. 95-207 and, 
td an appreciable extent, based on the expectation that federal funds 
would be)tbrthcomihg for i"plementation purposes/ ? 

The member $ ^6 f ttie task, force recognized that furfding under P.L. 
95-207 was of central importance to thtit states. When agpropr lit ions 
were under consideration in the spring of 1978, the task fo^rce 
submitted testimonir urging full funding for the law (attached). 
Similarly, in 1979, when the appropr iate(f' funds ($32.5 million) were 

* 

the subject of a recision request, the task force also acted in a 
concerted way in behalf of the states'. As Warren Hill, ECS Executive 
Director, pbinted out, a perejnptory withdrawal of. the appropriated 
funds could be expected to lead to "confusion, delays and additional 
. unanticipated financial burdens" at state and local level.s. Governor 
Busbee, in a letter to President Carter (also attached) , pointed to 
the symbolic Vignificance of the Administration's position and the 
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adverse eaffect If might be expected to have on the career education 
\|: movement. The efforts of the task forc«, and other concerned 

agencies and individuals across the country, resulted in a compromise 
whereby the states received $20 millit^n, allowing thej to continue 
implementation activities as planned but at a slightly reduced level. 
Finally, the. task force responded to the proposed regi^lations 

for the Career Education Incentive Act, commenting on their , . 

. _ ^ ^ . . . . ^. .. . ^ 

suitability and appropriateness in meeting' the,^ needs, of the stfates. ■ 
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Recommendations 

Major task force recommendations that haVte been included in 

I ' / ' " . ' 

publications, occasional papers and testimony provided to the 

^ 

Congress include: 



1. Organization should review existing policy statements 
6r resolutions to determine the extent to which they 
reflect current career education priorities and 
activities; >■ 

2. Organization should consider the possible advantages 

of working with other groups to achieve common goals in 
policy areas; it may be possible to create a unified. 
• and coordinated approach to .career «€lducation without 
sacrificing individual gf-oup interests; — 

3. Inasmuch as collaboration among representatives of 

' business/industry, labor and governmeht and education 
is essential 'to the future success of career education, 
organizations and agencies currently engaged in 
• cooperative activities should also analyze and note 

dimilarities and differences in formally-stated ' 
. philosophies and policies is a first step in 

facilitating productive, role-oriented relationships; 

4. In Qome cases, phrases such as "economic education," 
"citizenship," or "consumer educatio-n," mean 
different things to different people. Where the. 
posslbil ityv of misunderstanding exists, terms 
should be .clearly defined in organizational ^ 
statement-s; 
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In somt instances, policy stattments have an 
•mpty ring in that they lead to no productive 
end. Policy statements should be reviewed, to 
determine if they reflect a commitment to be 
Involved in career education activities at the ' 
local, state or national levels. 

In a wide variety of ways, business/industry and 
labor have both voiced andplemonstrated their 
support for and commitment to the concept of 
career education. In general, their greater 
involveirfent will cesult simply from the 
extension of an invitation on the part of 
educators and/or state officials asking for. 
their participation ip the collaborative 
rocess. It is stroh^ly recommended that such 
nvivations be extended; f 

a. Invitations to business, industry and 
labor should be forthcoming from high 
ranking state officials/educators, 
preferably both the governor and the chief 
state school officer. Their interest and 
concern not only establishes the 

legitimacy of the effort, it also helps 
to assure its success in terms of effecting 
the function of Schools and colleges within 
the state; ' 

b. Similarly, invitations "^should be extended * 
to high ranking officials — executive 
directors of major businesses, industries 
and labof unions. « These are the 
individuals who can make available needed 
human and physical resources for implementing 
activities and^hey ace also able to . 
contribute knowledge mk information 

that is essentia^ to We establishment 
of effective career education policies 
and plans^ Although btusiness. and labpr 
headers may appoint other persons to 
repreisent them, their inLtial and 
continued involvement even ^hroogh an 
official or designated intermediary, 
is essential if the collaborative process 
is to be more than syperficial; 

€♦ Invitations should be extended in ways 
that reflect an understanding of and a 
sensitivity to the ne*eds and interests of 
the business/labor communities. Unless 
representatives of government/education' 
express their awareness of and responsiveness 
to those factors that have led to business/ 
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labor suppprt for career education, true 
collaboration is not likely . to take place. 

An accurate assessment shovild be made of both 
the employing community and of state 
occupational data. Individuals should be 
identiCied who are repre8ertta,tiVes of lafrge 
segments of the employing community within a 
state, as well as individuals who represent 
significant occupational groupings (for 
example, the health professions, the 
transporrtation indistry", etc.) both unionized 
and nonunionized. Such persons should be 
invited to participate in career education 
policy development. 

The composition oj advisory councils should be 
both diverse and representative. Thus,- If the 
council is to rema.in manageable in size, members 
may need to play dual roles (small business/, 
minority representatives, parent/rural 
geographic area representative, etc.) . 

Individuals who have important petapectives 
to offer should be invited to participate 
in the policy development process and should" 
be interviewed to ascertain what, if any, 
assistance will be needed ,to assure their full 
and activejg^volvement . Such assistance should 
be pr'ovidJIrto the maximum extent possible. 

Career education is subject to different kinds- oJ 
definitions and means different things to 
different people, it is not uncommon to find 
groups of p^sopLe^ unanimously supporting "career 
education" but with a varieth of opinions as to 
what it actually is. It is recommended that the 
establishment of a common agenda can best be 
accomplished at the outset by fogusing. attention 
oo the identification of a few commonly held 
objectives that need immediate concrete 
action. Long range objectives encompassed by a 
ttttee to five year dareer education plan should, 
also be established so that initial objectives 
can be modified in accordance with new and 
better information, resulting from ongoing ♦ 
implementation efforts. The establishment of 
long range objectives allows collaborative 
efforts to evolve, producing a stronger, more 
broadly based framework for more mutually 
cooperative activity. It should also be 
emphasized in the development qt objectives and 
a common agenda for action that the basic goal . 
of career .education is educational change and' ' 
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rtform. Proposed activities should be 
•valiiated in terms of their potential for 
bringing about significant improveiSent of the ' 
education process. 

In regard to collaboration, it Is recommended 
thrat changing those traditions that are 
obstacles to educational change should be 
v^lewed as one of the major objectives of 
collaborative efforts (rather than necessary 
evils that aut*)mat4cally limit what can tffe 
done) . Those involved in collaborative 
processes should be fully informed of the 
existing structural and prooedural iim^itations-^ 
of the education system, the reasons for their 
existence, and the necessity of dealing creativel 
with them. Collaborative development of state 
career education policies and plans should be 
responsive to leal iieeds and activities as 
determined by formal or informal needs 
assessment activities. A sustained effort 
should' be jnade to identify the existing base 
of support for career education in the state, 
both in public and private sectors, and to 
commuu.icate that information to policy makers in 
the executive and legislative' branches of 
government. These individuals can further career 
education objectives far more successfully if 
•they are fully informed- of the bases 'for career 
education — at the local level and on the part 
of business, labor and political leaders. 

In regard to coordination, it is recommended that 
a continuing effort should be made to identify 
and develop working relationships wi,th groups and 
agencies witliin the state that are actively 
involved in career education or related 
activities. State career education planning 
objectives should include the avoidance of 
duplication of activities within the state and 
should encourage activities that are mutually 
supportive and would help to maximize the human 
resources available for implementation of career 
education. Further, a wide variety of state 
of f icials--concerned with equal employment 
opportunities, youth employment and CETA, equal 
education opportqnity for women, th'e employment 
of handicapped individuals in vocational 
education to name a few — should be routinely 
consulted so that career educatipn policies are 
comt>rehensive and consistent with other ongoing 
efforts within the state. ji 



j. Th* burden placed on the state career education 
coordinator is great. In that regard, it is 
recommended that: among the most valuable 
resources of technical assistance for state 
career education coordinators are other state 
career education coordinators. These individuals 
often have developed successful approaches to 
identifying and Involving the private sector in 
career education planning and implementation and 
have much to of fer ohe^ another on a shared 
basis. State career ecfeation coordinators should 
establish and maintain close working relationships 
with one another as an ongoing form of mutual 
assistance.^ Further,, other resources at the 
local, state and national level should be 
identified to provide state career education 
coordinators with all available information, 
materials and consultative assistance. Finally, 
all available resources that would be helpful 
to state career education coordinators are not, 
of course, outside the state. There are , 
important resources within the state education 
agency and other state agencies and in the 
private sector. State career education 
coordinators should be encouraged to identify 
sources of information and assistance that 
would be /Denef icial to them and to advisory 
council members, and to fully utilize them^ 

k. Finally, the task force recommends that all 
policy makers should review the material 
contained in Legislating for Career Education:. A 
Handbook for State Policy Makers, particularly 
the materials that deal with the case fbr a 
comprehensive career education law and the model 
statute (draft legislation) that is contained 
in this publication. The subject matter contained 
in this publication regarding administrative 
structures at state and local levels and governance 
str^uctures and funding for programs should , provide 
polic^f makers with information that is highly 
pertinent to their decision mak':l^ng roles. 

•Project Participants 

The carfeer education project of the Education Commission of thfe 
States indirectly serves, through^ publ ications and consultative 
services related to policy and legislative development, the following 
groups: governors, state. leg islators, state education board members, 
chief state. school officers, career education coordinators and other© 



who require information on alternativ*^ methpds of ob.taiV>ing the 
active involvement of business, industry and- labor in career 
education pblicy development and program Implementation and. who 
desire information on al teifrtuatlve lef^islative approaches to 
Strengthening career education. Those persons actively assisting 
project staff incite members of our ^national task force on career 
education. The composition of the task force ih displayed on the 
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participants summary form. 
Evaluation u 

* • * 

"As was originally discussed with the project monitor, a project 
such as this on^ does not. lend itself to conventional evaluation, 
design such as might be found in a st^te. or local program testing the 
efficacy of specific career education practices and the impact oi^ 
student behavior. It was our intention during th^ first 12 months of 
the project to monitor all project activities and to be in a position 
to show at the end of the first grant period that we completed out 
tasks and hopefully accomplished our objectives. 

With th^ e^cception of certain delays associated with the 
development of products (i.ei^ special task force reports, etc*^ and 
resulting printing delays all project activities originally outlined 
for completion during the first, project , per iod were completed ad 
scheduled. ■ 

Accordingly, during the second month of the first project year a 

detailed set of objectives and accompanying evaluation measures ^ 

, A 

covering the first 12 months of the project were devedloped and send 
.to our project monitor. Subtask? were expanded as requested during 
negotiations for the firdt project year. At that time it was noted 



that the particular project activities initiated during the fir«t 
project year would become part of intensive direct aervicea during 
the second year '9 activities if funding was made available^ The 
first pxoject year involved a series of precise ot^jectives tha-t lent 
themselves to close scrutiny by project staff. Evaluation measures, 
procedures and rationale for each of the firtst 12 months objectives 
were reported in our first annual performance repott (October 1977 
through January 1979). These>- mater ials are once again included in 
the appendix of this report. 

During the second project year, as mentioned in" the second 
proposal and the interim performance "ireport (October 1976 through 
March 31, 1979) we were entering into an implementation phase of the 
overall two year project. While the objectives for the overall two 
year period remained substantially the same it was virtually / 
impossible to develop an evaluation plan th^t would show th^ impact 
of the overall project in meeting the broadly stated goals ^nd 
objectives of the project. The strengthenning of career education 
policies, fpr example, invplves a continuous process at the state 
level over an indefinite period of time. Th^ process includes (1) ^* 
strengthening the involvement of business^ industry, labor and 
education in formulating career educatipn policies; (2) strengthening 
and refining the method (primarily legislative) through which career 
education policies arfe implemented; and (37 strengthening policies 
and legislation by providing for increasing the gre'ater degrees of 
comprehensiveness. The career education project has today and will 
continuie to assist in initiating some or all of these , processes and 
materials developed by the project \^iil continue to further that 



♦ ffort in the future. However, although rjormal evaluation procedures 
were continuously adapted and remodified to assess the success* of the 



project in meeting its objectives and to p^o^de a framework for 
changing directions where necessary to best ^eet the overall 
objectives of the project it was pointed out that the overall results 
of the project cannot be expected o be quantitative or conclusive 
even at the end of the project. As mentioned earlier we continue to 
see solid evidence *( i .e . ^ use of materials prepared by the project 
and continued requests for the information of the kind that the 
project' was or^iginally designed to provide) we are not in a position 
to show that this project v/as singularly responsible for what apfJears 
to be increiag'ed knowledge of decision makers about career education 
or the speed with which they aproached career education 
implementation activities in the states. in the opinion of the / 
Education Commission of the States, the national task force o,n^ c^^reer 
education and the staff responsible for carrying out the actiJirties 
of the project — this project did have a major impact on career 
education practices at national, state and local levels. At some 
.future time it may be possible to show in tangible and measurable 
ways that the, activities of the BCS career educatiort project did, in 
fact, contribute significantly to the. rapid growth of interest in 
career education among education, political and other policy makers 
i|t state levell, but it is not possible at this time. 

Anticipated Changes and/or Problems . . ^ " 

At the time that the interim report of the second year*s 
activities was . submitted in May 1979, staff did not anticipate any 
major problems in continuing the project between the time of that 



rtporting and th«-end the project. It should be noted once aga^fi, 
however, that one major change in activities related to all three 
objecti-^ea of the project during the second grant period was 
recommended by staff and approved by our project monitor (Terry 
Newell). This change had to do with three proposed regional 
conferences as part of the project's diaseimation efforts, it was 
felt that because of many career educatj^on related Wetings being 
conducted throughout the United States that* this was not an^-efficient 
way of disseminating our products and achieving the goal of assisting 
states in improving policy and legislative development. Our decision 
to recommend that regional conference activity be deleted was 
primarily based on the following considerations: (1) request to 
participate in individual state meetings to provide consultative 
services to states wasr/ at this time, greater than originally 
anticipated and because of budgetary considerations in the 'area of 
staff and task force travel, it was 'decided that money ml^ht be 
better reserved for direct state services wherever possible; (2) in 
checking for conflicts with other meetings sponsored by the Office of 
Career Education it was anticipated that It yiOul6 be extremely 
difficult to interest large numbers of career education 'advocates in 
regional conferences at that time inasmuch as states differed 
significantly in regards to their career educatiorr policies an^ 
legislative needs; (3) project staff and individual task force 
members were, during the first si/ montl^s of the second project year,^^ 
receiying an unexpectedly large number of requests to provide . - 
information and to participate in state, regional and naJ:ional 

/ 

meetings sponsored by other education organizations. For example. 



during th« first six months of the second project year project staff 
conducted legislative workshops with the National Association of 
Industry-Education Cooperation, the National Associat,i6n for School 
Volunteers and the Council of Chief State School Officers. We were 
also receiving large numbers of requests by special interest groups 
(migrant education, special education, etc.) to report on state 
actlvitiep in career education policy and legislative development. 
Once again, budgetary considerations were particularly important in 
this regard. \ 

An additional change in activities relates to Objective No. 3 as 
outlined W: the second project year (develop, recommend and 
facilitate implementation of alternative approaches to (Strengthening 
state education policies and legislation through the cooperative 
efforts of busines, industry, labor and education). This change had 
to do with a major task that was original^ contained in the second 
year proposal--prepare check list for individuals concerned with the 
development of career education policies. *This task was deleted by 
mutual, agreement of the ECS staff and the project monitor (Terry 
Newell) at the time of negotiations for the second proposal, it was 
deleted because of a budget cut of approximately $20,000. Additional 
cuts were made in staff travel, task force travel and other budget 
categories. This task was therefore not attempted.^ 

One additional change was made that was associated with 
Objectivfe No. 1 (to provide state officials alternative methods of 
obtaining the active involvement of business, industry, education and 
labor in career education policy development and program 
..implementation, and to strengthen the' efforts to increase that 

« 
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pactlcipati6ri^) . As originally proposed In both the first and second 
year proposals, project staff would "respond to requests for 
information and report information on successful approaches to 
involving business, industry ,* labor and education in the developme 
of state career education policies and legislation." One of the 
subtasks associated with this task was to maintain McBee Card 
-information systems with career information and referral sources 
coded by subject matter and to maintain records of information 
retjuests and^he nature of response. Basically this was a 
clearinghouse function, it became apparent shortly after the 
beginning of the first year's activities and even moire apparent in 
the activities during the second year that the McBee Card information 
system Was not necessary, in fact, it became readily apparent that 
various materials collected by the project to serve as the basis for 
our clear ingliouse activities did not require the extensive detailed 
recordkQ;<iping that would be involved in the McBee system. We 
therefore reorganized our classification system into a much more 
useable process. Basically all materials collected from other career 
education projects and from the states wefe organized into the 
following categories! (1) state files--files which were maintained on 
each state with emphasis on education and political, activities having 
to do with career education (e.g., a collectibn of bills, policies, 
resolutions, etc.) that were important in estimating the levels of 
career eTducation activity in each st&te; (2) state plans— state, plans 
were rue^uested from constant use by career education project and 
other projects associated with the Commission; (3) historical 
mateerials on career education; (4) curriculum materials; and (5)\ 
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■•terUls relating to other education/work initiatives (CBTA, youth 
unemployment, etc.). These materials were constantly utillaed by 
project staff in responsing to requests from state and national 
leaders, it was a much~Sore subjective system but one that proved to 
be more useable ^han Ihe original plan to transfer ♦all information to 
McBee Cards, with the exception of those noted above, virtually all 
operational tasks associated with the ^project were completed as 
scheduled. Exceptions include two reports that were associated with 
Obj^^^Lve^o. 3 (to develop, recommend and facilitate alternative 
approav/hed to, strgn^then-ing state education policies and 
legislation). These reports included: (1) a legislative report 
discussing alternative legislative approaches to implementing career 
educatior(^olicy decisions; (2) a report that was to deal with major 
issues the states might consider in developing comprehensive career, 
education policies. These reports were delayed because of ^ 
recommended changes in directions that were provided by task fOL^ce 



members at the final meeting of this group duri^ the second project ' 
year (after initial work had already begun) . ^irst, the task force 
felt tHat much of what was proposed for the ](egislative report had 
already been dealt with in a. report that was issued shortly after the 
end of the first project year ,1 Leg islating for Career Education; A 
Handb'ook for State Policy Makers . This report was' much more 
extensive than what had originally beeo proposed and was currently 
being utilj,?ed"; and still is, by education and political policy ^ 
makers throughout the United States. Second, th^ task force felt 
that a much more comprehensive report was needed/that dealt with 
special populations in career education. It was therefore proposed 



by ECS staff to task force me'mb«rt tbat the- basic contents of the ^ 

originally proposed reports be preserved but ^ that; two somewhat 

different documents would be issued; (1) a comprehensive report 

detailing sources of assistance to state policy makers would be 

prepared that dealt with career education needs for special 

populations, and (2) that a somewhat smaller report in the form of a 

legislative update concerning career education activities be issued 

as a follow-up to Report No. 119, Career Education Legislation in the 

States. P.ublicatlon of these reports has been delayed because of the 

aforementioned changes in direction and also because it was the 

general feeling of staff that we might be able to prepar^ more 

substantive information, particularly in regard to state level 

legislative activities if we delayed finals completion until 

legislative activity in the 1979-80 sessions was underway. These 

reports -^re now virtually completed and will be issued and 

distributed to the Office of Career Education and to the basic ECS 

(Constituency within the next 30 days, if there is a high demand for 

these publications ECS will seek additional sources of funding to 

disseminate these reports more widely. 

All remaining copies of the six reports as well as copies of 

i • 

previously produced newsletters will be disseminated upon request by 
the Education Commission of the States as long as supplies last. 

Dissemination Activities . 

The following products have already been disseminated to the 
project's constituency: Legislating for Career Education: A Handbook 
- for state Policy Makers ; An Overview of State Career Education Laws ; . 
Collaboration in State Career Policy Development; The Role of 
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Buai^as, Industry and Labor ; Careejr Education: The Policies and 
Priorities of Busin esses, Organizations and Agencies , in addition, 
an occasional newsletter was disseminated during the second project 
year to policymakers throughout the Upited States (see appendix). 
When the final two reports are complets|(f, they will also be 
dissemlnatedf to the b^sic constituency of the project* 
^ These/ publications have been disseminated tb governors, state 
legislato^rs, state board members, local board members, leaders in 
business, industry and %|bor and state education personnel. The 
demand for these products has consistently been greater than was 
originally expected and more than 2,000 additional copies of the 
first four reports were distributed at the time of initial printing. 
Further, 2,000 additional copies of the first four reports were 
reprinted near the end of may 1979 and there is a continuous Ijigh 
demand for these materials. 

In a real sease, the products produced^ the career education 

' '' . ' ' 

project at ECS constitute the final reports of this proj^; inasmuch 
as they were based on the major objectives as originally sttated 
'^"•^f,*?.^ first and second project years, contain recommendations of 

the national task force on career education and constitute the raw 
materials on which we hope that future decisions relative to the 
growth of career education, pol icies at state levels will be made. 
These pr<^ducts were publicized in the *igener al news media, in reviews 
by count! esi^umbers^f education/political publications and in all 
materials t-fiat are routinely disseminated by the Education Commission 

* . ' 1 • ' 

of ^he States (i.e. , tOMPACT magazine, steering committee report's, 
legislative review, and routine reports of ECS Commissioners)*. 

4 
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Bv«n more Important all publ icatll'na have routinely beeh 
prpvlded to annual and semi-annual meetings of major national, 
regional and state education/political, industry and labor 
organizations and have \>een utilized extensively in steering , 
committee meetings and annual, meetings of the EdBj|cation Commission of 
the States. They continue to attract the attention of our 
broad^ased constituency. ^ 



/ 



Special Activities 



As indicated in other sections of this report, t*)e ECS career 
education project engaged in fiumerous liaison and consultative 
activities upon request. Highl ights- of these Activities bver a two 
year period ^^e as follows: 




National interstate Conference on Employment _ 
Security Agencies Incorporated. Participation 
in this conference was in response from an 
^invitation from the president of ICESA to 
addresWjhis national conference on the 
imoortaflce of collaboration of educjition, labor 
and industry in improving manpower systems; 
approximately 500 persons attended. . 



October 



Western States Career Education Conference, 
Los Angeles, California. To interpret the 
objectives of the ECS career education project 
and task force to California representatives 
of education, industry and labor at a major 
national conference. Approximately 1,500 
persons attended. 

USOE Project Directors meeting, Washington, 
D.C. A mefeting to orient new pr:9ject 
directors to the goals and objectives of 
the Office of Career Education and to 
provide an opportunity for project directors 
of federally funded projects to share 
information and to learn more about various 
project activities. 

Meeting with representatives from the 
American Association of- School Administrators, 
'^"■'"^"1 of Chief State School Offi*cers, 

al Association of Industry-Education 
-tion. National School Boards 

ion and the National Association of 
ar/ds of Education to develop 
plans for 1977 and 1978, to 
major project ac«tivities and 
specific means of avoiding ^ 
of project activities. The 



October 1977 



November 1977 



November 1977 



Cou%< 
Nati| 
Coop 
Asso 
State 
tentat 
coordin 
to iedn 
dupl icat 




meeting was in Washington, D.C. atid one 
persom from each organization attended. 
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Meeting with members of staff of the National 
Aisociation of state Boards of Education to 
coordinate project activities and survey and 
data collection procedures. 

Career Education State Plan Project Directors 
meeting, Washington, D.C., to interpret the 
goals and objectives of the ECS career 
education project, particularly those 
relating to legislation, to the career 
education state plan directors and to seek 
their cooperation in meeting project 
objectives. Approximately 50 persons 
attended. 



November 1977 



December 1977 



Career Education State Plan Project Directors 
meeting (second meeting), Washington, D.C. , 
to interp/et the go^s and objectives of the 
ECS career education project, par t ic\alarly 
those ^rr^l at ing to legislation, to the career 
education state plan directors and to seek 
their cooperation in meeting project 
objectives. Approximately 50 persons 
atteVded. * 

Regional conference on education for work 
spcyr^sored by the Amer lean -Association of 
Community and Junior Colleges and the 
American Vocational Education /Association, 
Las Vegas, Nevada, tci^jseek ways or providing 
cQ.ntinuity between c^feer education, , 
vocational education and other worjk related 
programs and to study various articulation 
models that are pos^iblej Also to refine 
ways of improved cooperation between AACJC 
and ECS. ' 



December 1977 



Janyary 1978 



Conference on career education and econbmic 
awareness to address conference participants 
op the iniiiial activities of the ECS career., 
education project and to seek ways of 
cooperating with such groups as the Industry 
Education Council of California, State 
Department of EduAtion, Association of 
California School Administrators, etc. 

Meeting wfth Senator Gary Corbin's staff. in 
Michigan to discuss potr-ential development of 
new career education legislation for 
Michigan. Meeting was also held witlj education 
advisor to Governor J[»lilliken concerning state 
afid national career education issues. 



* January 1978 



January 1978 
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Office of the Governor (Georgia) to meet with 
Gbverhor Busbee and his education aides to 
dii^cuss the implementation of career education 
in Georgia and to seek Governor Busbee 's 
services as Chairman of the ECS national task 
force on career education. 

Meeting w^ith Office of Education officials 
regarding career edupa^tion policy development 
in the states, Washington, D.C. Also meeting 
with Congressional staff to develop liaison 
between ECS project and information users |n 
Congress regarding state activities in career 
education . 

4 ^ 

G^ernors Conference on Career Education 
(Mabama) , The Wof id of Woric, to address this 
conference (approximately 300 people) on 
collaborative efforts of government- with 
e<pucation. Also to meet with representatives 
from hhe AFL-CIO, AT&T and other labor and 
education organizations to further develop 
liaison activities. Meetin^PllHth Alabama 
State Advisory Committee on matters relating 
to possible improvements of state legislation 
in Alabama. 

Meeting with the Governor of Georgia (George 
Busbee) to plan for the first meeting of the 
national task force on career education. 

wJrst meeting of the national task force on 
career education to conduct -initial task force 
business. This meeting included organizational 
considerations, special interest of 'task force 
members in business, industry and labor and 
initial report on the status of legislation and 
collaboration on policy issues in the states.. 

Industry Education Councils of America, Phoenix, 
Ariz^a. Invitation to.,.address the Arizona 
Industry Education Council on topics related to 
the work of the project and seek a close 
relationship with the Industry Education 
Councils of Amer^ica. Approximately 75 personar 
attended. ^ 

Meeting with regional state coordinators to 
report on progress of the ECS •career education 
project; to inform them about legislative* 
activities in their state and seek their 
cooperation. Meeting was held in Phoenix, 
Arizona; approximately 20 persons attended. 



February 1978 



PebtuaiiiUl9k^8 



March ;978 



April 1978 



April 1978 



April 1978 



April 1978 
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Liaison with Governor Busbee's ataff to 
develop joint testimony for Congressional 
appropriation committee hearings^^on funding 
for the. Career Education Incentive Act, 
P,L. 9^'-267. The testimony was ultimately 
submitted in behalf of Governor Busbee, the 
Education Commission of th# States arid the 
task force on career ^ucation. 

Meeting of the American Vocational Association 
on the Contribution of Vocational Education to 
Job Creation and Development, to explore Hays 
of strengthening linkages between career 
education and vocational education ift efforts 
to develop, economically , to encourage 
entrepreneurial activity, etc. 

Office of the Governor (Alaska) , Alaska gtate 
Boar<3 of Education and the State coordinator 
of career education, to interpret the ECS 
career education program and other education/ 
work related activities to the governor and to 
the state board of education; to confer with 
the state career education coordinator on the 
status of legislative and collaborative 
development in that state. 

Career Education project d irectors- meeting , 
Dillon, Colorado. Meeting with various 
postsecondary projects to report on the 
activities of the ECS career education 
project and to seek the involvement of 
various posts^condar^ 6rganizat ions 
throughout the country. Appr ox imately. 15 
people attended. 

Meeting with members of the Indiana advisory ' 
council on career education, the assistant 
superintendent of education and the state 
career education coordinator to. discuss the 
advisability of developing career education 
legislation for the state of Inaiana. Two 
task force members. Senator Ernest pe^n and 
Beverly Smerling, participated in the 
^meeting. (Note: A career education bill 
was introduced during the 1979 session of 
the legislature.) 

Telephone conversations with the New York State 
career education coordinator and the chairperson 
of the state advisory council subcommittee on 
legislation led to the provision of: (1) existing 
state career education laws? and (2) a "study 
biJfl" tailored to the specifications of the 
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April 1978 



May 1978 



May 1978 



May 1978 



J«ne 1978 



June 1978 
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advisory council. The study bill was drafted by 
the project staff and is currentrly being refined 
by the subcommittee for future introduction 
. In the legislature. ' 

I 

Meeting, in Denver, with several staff members 
of the Center for Education and Work of the 
National Manpower Institute to discuss areas 
for future, cooperative activity.. Areas of 
project activities were discussed along with 
possible ai^eas vof joint Activity (particularly 
with respect to the proviaion of technical 
assistance to the states) . 

ECS annual meeting, Indianapolis, to report 
on the activities of the career education 
project to ECS Commissioners; to present a 
career education resolution to the Resolutions 
Committee and to plan for future activities 
in career education sponsored by the Commission. 

Meeting with the director of Indo-Chinese 
education and various Colorado projects 
.related to Vietnamese education programs to 
explain the importance of career education 
in planning for Vietnamese students. 

Chief State School Officers' Institute to 
address this group on linkages between 
vocational education and career education; 
political implications. Approximately 75 
persons attended. 

Participated in panel on statewide networking 
at one of four regional conferences sponsored 
by the National Manpower Institute. The theme 
of the conferefices was "Enhancing Education-Work 
Transitions for Youth: The^ommunity Collaboration 
'Approach." ^ 

Office of the Governor (Georgia). Meeting with 
Governor Busbee and staff to plan for the 
second meeting of the national task force on 
career education. 

Meeting to provide testimony from th« national 
task force on ECS project activities at the 
meeting of the National Advisory Council t>n 
Career Education and to comment on the 
relationship between state legislative 
activity and P.L. 95-207. 

Career Education Project Directors meeting, 
Washington, D.C , 



June 1978 



June 1979 



June 1978 



August 1978 



August 1978, 



August 1978 



September 1978 



October 1978 
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Colorado State Career Educatiort Advisory ^ " • * ■ 
Council » A meeting to develop priority 
directions for 1979-80 and beyond, ^ ; 

Council of Chief State School Officers annual 
meeting, Phoenix, Arizona, to me^,t with the 
career education advisory commilftee, 
•ubdommittee and others on the relationship 
between career education and vocational 
activities and various state and local 
regulatory structures, particularly as they 
affect the awarding of academic credit in 
nontraditional education settings. Appr roximately 
75 people attended. 

Council of Chief State School Officers 
(Career Education Coordinators Regional 
Meeting) to participate in the technical ' 
assistance meeting in Salt Lake City, to 
interpret the progress of the ECS project 
particularly on matters relating to 
legislation to western- regional 
coordinators. 

Speech and Hearing Association meeting, San 
Francisco, California. Meeting with the 
incoming president of ASHA and others regarding 
the implications of career education for ' 
special populations, particularly speech and . 
Rearing, stud.ents and to explore ways the ECj3 
national project might be of assistance to 
this national organization. 

Task force subcommittee meeting, Atlanta, 
Georgia, to meet with the tas-k force 
subcommittee on legislation to review draft 
-reports on publications relating to ^ . ' 

legislation* and plan for the next meeting of 
the full task force. 



November 1978 



November 1978 



November 1978 



November /1 978 



December 1978 



Task force .subcommittee meeting. New York, 
to meet. with the task force subcommittee* on ~ 
collaboration to review draft reports on' 
publications relating to collaboration of 
business, industry and labor and to plan for 
the next meeting of the full task force. 

Meeting. with National Advisory Council on, ' 
Career Education, San Antonio, Texas to <• 
; explain the legislative activities in the 
states, particularly in the southern and 
south central region and to seek ways of 
cooperating with the State of Tejc^s.in 
increasing collaboration of industry, 



Decftmber 1978 



4 



December 1978 
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•ducation and labor and political leaders 
•t the policy level. Tentative plan? v^re 
also rftade at that time to explore apfctfic 
ways of assistance th*t the EGS project 
might provide during the second project 
year... - . ^ , 

■i . ■ 

Colorado State Career Education Advisory */! 
Council. A meeting to develop action 
plans and to establish activities to 
implement those pl^ns. 

National Career Education T^sk Force 
meeting. New- Votk City, The. purpose 
of this- meeting was to^ rev iew final'. . 
drafts of publications and receive ta^k 
force recommendations. ' . ' 

Council of Ch^lef State School Officers 
(career education coordinators regional % 
meeting) in Little Rock, Arkansas, to 
participate in technical assistance 
program and to interpret state legislative 
needs for career education coordinators 
and others. 

Conference planning meeting in Austin, 
Texas with state career education 
advisory committee and state career 
^ducation coordinator.- . - 

National career educatiofi coordinators 
meeting, to conduct papel on state 
policies and legislatixin in career 
education. 

Experience based career education meeting, 
meeting with Texas Caucus on state 
legislative needs in Texas and to interpret 
state legislative activities to sponsors 
in the Texas legislature. 

Meeting with career education advisory 
committee of the Council of Chief State 
School Officers in regard to joint 
activi^ties involving the Council's career 
education proiect and the work of ,the ECS 
national task force on career education. Also 
attending meetrn<^.of the National Governor's 
Association. . ' % :; 

National School .Volunteers Association 
annual meetij^g; Anak^ iin ; - Cal ifornia tp 
. 'c<\nduct a leg i si ol^tiVe' workshop for school 



January 1979 



jitbuajpy^i'1979 



>yanuary 4979 



February 1979 



February 1979 



February 1979 



I' 



Ikarch 1979 



March. 1979 
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volunteers and to serve as chairperson on 
a panel reviewing policy activities of 
inaustry, labor and education. 

Meeting with Council, of Chief State 
School Officers Technical Assistance - 
Group in Chicago, Illinois to present 
legislative workshop to career 
education coordinators and others, 

Meeting with National Association on 
Industry-Education Cooperation to 
conduct legislative and policy 
workshop. 

Meeting with regional migrant 
education confer>ence to interpret 
the role of career education in 
providing improved services for 
migrant education persons, Salt 
Lake City, Ut^ih. 

Meeting with stabe advisory council, 
representatives from Alabama State 
Legislature to provide information 
on career education legislative and 
policy actjivities throughout the * 
United States. 

Annual meeting of the Education 
Commission of the States to 
report'on progress of the ECS 
task force on career education 
and to seek resolution in support 
of career education activities of 
the Commission (in cooperation with 
six members of the national task 
force) , Seattle, Washington. 

Pinal meeting of ECS task force, 
Washington, D.C., to plan for 
future activities of the task 
force (expansion to develop 
proposed forum on education/work) . 

President's Task Force on Youth 
Unemployment. ECS staff and task 
force members Dick Arnold, AT&T; 
Jim Clark, General Electric; 
Walter Davis, AFL-CIO participate 
£n various panels and individual 
presentations at the President's 
task force meeting in Baltimore, 
Maryland . 



April 1979 



May 1979 



May 1979 



May 1979 



August 1979 



July 1979 



November 1979 
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Northwest Regional Laboratory 
(northwest connection) to present 
legislative information and conduct 
a. legislative workshop on career 
education. 



Harch 1980 



The above special activities are only the major consultative 
activities engaged in by project staff and task force members. 
Individual task force members par ticipated in numerous national task 
force meetings throughout the? United Sta*es over a period of two 
years. In addition, the individual task force members ar\d ECS staff 
responded to numerous requests via wr itten communications , telephone 
conversations and conference calls throughout the two year period. 
The above listing is provided to give some flavor of the extensive 
range of consultative activities that were requested and provided b^ 
the tAk force and staff (for more detailed reports see previous 
performance reports issued by the ECS project) . 



\ 
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OTHER: 



National Task Force 
on Career Bd 





CMJBBK EDUCATION TASK FORCE 
^Aprll 1978 



Qmlrperson : 

^ 

•^The Honorable George Busbee 
cbv.ernor of Georgia 
Executive Department 
State Capitol 
' Atlanta^ Gebrgia 30334 

(404) 656-1776 ^ 

Maabers ; 

Richard Arnold, Manager 
Education Relations 
AMerican Yel,ephone § Telegraph Go. 
t9S Broadway 

New York, New York 10007 
(212) 393-6331 

Ms. Marsha L. Bamett 
Supervisor 

Salcfs and Marketing, P.S.D. ^ 
Chrysler Learning, Inc. 
26001 Lawrence 
Center Line, Michigan 48015 
(«13) 497-0615 

The Honorable Harry A. Chapman, Jr. 
State Senator and Chairman, 

Education Cpmraittee 
P, 0. Box 10167 

Greenville X South Carolina 2^j601 
(803) 233-4351 

Mr. .E. J. Clark, Manager 
Educational Communications Programs 
General ^Electric Company 
5135 Easton Turnpike 
Fairfield, ConnectiCut^06431 
(203) 373-2211 



Waltef G. Davis 
Director of Education 
AFL-CIO 

815 - 16th St., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20006 
(202) 637-5000 





The Honorable Ernest Hv Dean 
State Senator . > 

165 South Third East 
Aaerican Fork, Utah 84003 
($01) 756-2310 

Lee Hamilton, Vice President 
National Association of Manuf lecturers 
1776 P St.. N.W. ^ 
Washington, D.C. 
(202) 331-3700 

Carroll M. Ftatj3n/ o«f^t( 
Department of Edticati^h; C 
International Unldn 
United Auto Wo!^l^e^s J 
8000 East Jefferson Ave. 
Detroit, Michigan 48214 
(513) 926-5000 

Dr. Sidney P. Marland, Jr., President 
The College Board 
888 Seventh Street 
New York, New York 10019 
^ (212) 582-6210 

Ms, Rayna Page, Chairman 
Lee Countyv. School Board 
2412 Kent Avenue 
Fort Myers, Florida 33907 
(815) 936-1524 

Mrs. Beverly Smerling, AC$W ^ 
Director-, Social Programs, Inc. 
2552 W. Lake of the Isles Blvd 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55405 
(612) 377-1817 

Ms. Kathleen A. Styles, Counselor 
Community College of Baltimore 
5825 Sequoia Avenue 
Baltimore, Maryland 21215 
# (501) 396-0380 



Ex officio member: 
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Dr. Kenneth Hoyt 

Office of Career Education 

Office of Education/DIJEW 

7th ( D Sts., S.W.. Room 3100 

Washington, D.C. 2Q201 

(202) 245-2284 
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Th« President of the United States 
The Whlte^riouse 

16b0» Pennsylvania Avenue^ N.W. — 
Washington, D, C. 20500 . 

Dear Mr« President: 

During the past year, I have served as the chairman of the Education 
, Commls.slon of the States' task force on career education. I accepted that 
^tetppnslbllity because of my Interest In furthering practices and concejJts 
that have a redl potential for Improving our education system. . 

In general, the task force has dealt with career education issues at 
the state levels Our work has ranged from the development of state poli- 
cies and legislative alternatives to encouraging the active Involvemeit in 
education of business^ Industry and labor. As you know, career education 
Is a means of both enriching and revitalizing educatidn through local com- 
munity involvement in school programs and activities^ 

We have found that, state policy fliakers are quite responsive to the 
need for career education. In many ^cases they have already established . 
strong career education policies and programs, and other states are 
actively developing thera^ Career education is still in its infancy, but 
extensive progress has been made and a significant momentum has been' 
gained. ' ^ 

Certainly, the leadership of the federal government has been a posi- 
tive force in encouraging" progress and helping to BuilA that momentum. 
Although actual expenditures have been relatively small, they have been .. 
used to encourage and promote efforts to build a foundation for career 
education in many states. Funds. have also been made available to states 
to encourage planning efforts needed for statewide career Education imple- 
mentation* . ' < 

The enactment and funding of the new Career Education Incentive Act 
has further stl-mulated activity at both state and local levels* Commit- 
meiJts have been made that were based on the prospect of fedetal fund 
•vallabillty — a reasonable expectation after the 95^h Congress appropri- 
ated $32.5 million for this purpose. If these fukds areT^Vithdrawn, many 
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Latter tht Pre«ld«pt 
Narch 1. 1979 



1 ' 

activities that were dependent on thtm will have to be dltcontlnued>« 
Since the Act stipulates th&t no funds can be appropriated In the 
reaalnlng four years unless funds a'1^ apjpropriated Ip FY 1979^ the 
rescission of these funds has the effect of Quaking the Act null dndrvoid* 

Therefore » the rescission syabollcislly op||oses career education con- 
cepts — a pQsitlon that Is of more concern to me t>han the actual loss of 
funds* > On behalf of the task force, therefore |' I would like to urge you 
to reconsider your present position with respect to the Career Education 
Incentive Act* The task force believea this Ac^ la a very vort^xwhlle 
effort that has profound Implications for our' system of education. 



Sincere! 




I 

Georgia Busbee. 
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Educatioh Commission of the States 
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i^ril 12, 1978 

■ _ «r 

The iionorablo Daniel J. Flood 
ChAirman, Subcommittee on/flabor/ 
Health, Education and Welfare 
House AppropT;i,ations Committee 
108 tannon House Oiffice Building 

House of Representa^tives . 

"Washington, D.C. 20515 ^ ~ 

Dear Representative Flood: 

We, at the Et^ucation Commission of the States, have watched with g^^eat interest 
the development and enactment of the Career Education Incentive A<it, PL95-207, 
which was signed into law by President Carter on -December 13, 1977. I under- 
stand that it is currently subject to the deliberations and action of the Con- 
gressional appropriations committees. 

? *hare with many others the concern that, in spite of overwhelming Congressional 
8U|^ort for this legislation, and in spite of widespread support from community ' 
and educational leaders across the nation, it may yet be invalidated as a result 
S>r lack of funding. That would indeed be unfortunate. 

At both the state and local levels, there has been widespread response to the 
conceptfof career education. Both state and local e^cation agencies have been 
actively developing materials and inservice training programs across the country ' 
to infuse career" education into the curriculum of the schools. Even more im- 
portantly, one finds strong efforts at jjoth the state and local levels to dev- 
elop collaborative relatioftships with business, industry and labor in the formt?' 
Imtion and implementation of career . education policies and progr^ite -- a develop- 
ment that has long-range implications for education*, for ii^divid^fe and for 
communities. ' 

Much of this activity has been, generated, and/or encouraged, by the Congtess, 
particularly through the pi^ovisions of the Education Amendments of 1974 (PL9i-380) 
Now, although a gredt deal bf progress has been made> the bringing t(J^ther of > 
business, industry, labor, goveiTiment and education around the goals' of career 
education is far from compete: The Career Education Incentive Act would greatly 
encourage the development ol^roductive Collaborative relationships whei^ they 
do not j^xist, and would strengthen those that do exist. . 



0 



Th« Honor«t>le Daniel J. Flood 
April 12, 1978 
rage Two 



I would like tp add our strong swipport to that of the many organizations and 
individuals across the country who ftave supported this important piece of 
legislation, and to urge its ful'l fuyiding. An expanded statement of our con- 
cern and our interest in the Career Education Incentive Act is enclosed. 
TJie statement will be discussed at the first meeting of the Education Com- 
r««5lon of the States* hatibhal taslc force oh care^ educatioh/ ch^ 
Governor George D. Busbee of Georgia. The meeting will be held on April 20-21, 
and any action taken by the task force will be reported to you at that time. 



Sin 




Irren G. Hill 
Ixecutive Director 




NGH/ca 
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Statement on 

THE CAREER EDUCATION INCENTIVE ACT OF 1977 

j[t>L95-207) 



Prepared for 

The Subcommittee on Labor/Health, Education and Welfare 
of the fiouse Appropriations Comihittee 
- Daniel J^lood, Chairman ^ 

Hearings of 
April 12-26, 1978 



The Education Commission of the States 
1860 Lincoln Street, Suite 300 
Denver, Colorado 80295 
(303)861-4917 



Ust year the Congress enacted, and the President signed, the Career 
Education Incentive Act (PL9S.207). That act is currently before you, as 
Ma>ers of the House Appropriations Committee,^ awaiting your decision on 
fimding. Your deliberations and finaWction, and that of the Senates Appro- 
priations Conunittee, will greatly influence the fut|ire^of career education 
•cross the country. 

Career education is a concept that is\f great significance to our 
•chools and^communities and, more ^specifically, to individual students. 
Further, it is a means of responding to two related problems that many of 
us are greatly concerned with — youth (jnemployment and, in education, the 
current emphasis on basic skills develgpment, 

Ouring^tlie^, past year, the Congre!^ authorized over $1 billion under 
th« Youth Employment and Demonstration Projects Act (PL9S-93) . The late 
Senator Hubert Humphrey described the thrust of the legislation in the 
lowing way: A 



1 



The Youth Employment and Demonstration Projects Act 
specifically addresses itself to the structural unemployment 
problems confronting youth. The Young Adult Conservation 
Corps and the youth community conservation and improvements 
projects created by the bill will provide unemployed youth 
iriththe opportunity to become productive wage-earning members 
of society. It will provide them with an opportunity that they 
would othenvise never have had. The jobs they will have will 
not be make-work jobs. They will be jobs which teach them a V 
skill and work habits jobs like range management improve- 
ment, erosion control , recreation development, rehabilitating 
public facilities, and repairing low- income housing. 

The youth employment and training program set up by the bill 
will supplement the otsMer provisions of the bill by insuring a 
long-term attack on the structural unemployment problems of 
youth. They will reinfprce the bill's other programs by pro- 
viding such services as Vounsfeling , activities promoting the 
education to work transition, bilingual and other important 
services.^ ^ 



i Congressional Record , July 21; 1977, p. S-12S70. 



At tht SUM time, we have sefn, nationwide, a growing concern with the 

.'■it 

quality of education and an. increasing emphasis on the teaching of basic 
•kills. It is not the first time in Ouir nation's history that this concern 

" 

has developed. John Dewey, writing over 75 years ago, has desctibed this 
recurring interest In the basic skills as follows: 



•••there comes an outcry that children do not write or spell 
or figure as well as they used to; that they cannot do necessary 
^rork in the upper grades, or in the high school, because of lack 
of ready command of the necessary tools of stady. We are told 
that they are not prepared for business, because thfeir spelling is 
so poor, their work*in addition and multiplication so slow and in- 
accurate, their handwriting so fearfully and wonderfully made.^ 



And Professor Dewey went on to point out that this concern is not 
confined to a "few barbarians Mho are interested simply in turning back 
the wheels of progress," but that it simply reflects the unreserved faith 
of the American people in education. When our society has experienced a 
slippage in the performance of its young people, there has been a renewed 
interest in, and commitment to, the fundamental basic skill's that make 
learning possible. 



/ These two concerns share a common element that can also be found in 
career education. ^ Narrowly defined, it is described as "facilitating the 
transition from school to work." More broadly defined, it is the effort 
to infuse into education, in all- subject areas and at all levels of educa-* 
tion, an awareness of the relationship of the subject matter at hand to 
the future functioning and wellbeing of the student — as a productive 



H Lawrence A. Cremin, ed., American Education: Its Men. Ideas and Insti- 
tutions, (New York: Amo Press and the New York Times, 19b9) , p. IS. 

I 
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of the UboT' force, mt a citixen, a faaily monber an individual. 
This concept Kas met with an overwhelming response in the past five or 
six years because it is recognized as an effective way to inprove the overall 
quality of education ^ as well as a way of enhancing both the employability 
and employment of young*^ people. The development of new curriculum materials 

all levels of education tt\ftt emphasize careers the opportunities and 
attendant responsibilities that specific careers represent has brought a 
Very high level of relevance to the learning situation. 

At the same time, the rapid establishmei^t of collaborative working rel- 
lationships between schools and the business -industry- labor communities — 
an integral part of the career education movement — has greatly facilitated 
the transition from school to work for countless numbers of young people. 
ThAt is not to say that career education can create jobs tor young people. 
Job creation must l^e dealt with in other ways* pareer education can, how- 
#ver, provide the awareness and preparation that young people need to enter 
the labor market successfully, and it can e^^tablish the linkages within 
the community that allow them to do so if the jobs ar^^tliere^ 

Theoretically then, career education is closely allied with the ongoing 
fffo^ to reduce youth unemplo>Tnent through programs such as the Youth 



^ At the state level, it is increasingly common to find new efforts to im- 
prove the quality of education through the development of basic skills or 
through '^real world" experience, such as career education programs provide, 
Or both. For example, the Pennsylvania Department of Education has giverw 
top priority to a fivQ-year project .to define the skills, knowledge and 
abilities young people need to cope with the demands of ^dult life; to in- 
clude people from the community as active participants in the educational 
system; and to make sure students ire actually prepared for the world beyond 
graduation/' In California, new legislation (AB65) emphasizes career educa- 
tion as an option that school districts may utilize in developing •'school im- 
provement plans'* to receive funding under the act. At the federal level, the 
Educational Quality Act which is currently being developed by the Administra- 
tion provides foF both basic skills development and school -to-^work programs* 




taployncnt and Demons trat ion Projects Act; Sit is certainly one of the most 
•ffective tools *viilable to us in terns of improving the quality of general 
eation end the development of basic skills. From a practical, rather than a 
theoretical standpoint, however, career education also has much to recommend it 

Ve have, at the local, state and federal levels, expended significant 
resources to develop curriculum materials and inservice training programs de- 

" signed to make career education an integral part of the education system. In 
Other words, we have not been deVeloping a curriculum for a sing^le cate- 
forical program designed to either acquaint students with career option* 
and/or to provide a specific si^of skills that will enhance tlieir employ- 
ability. While such programs exist (career guidance and counseling on the 

^ one hand, vocational education on the other) they do not in themselves consti- 
tute career education. The materials and programs that have been developed 
for career education are available .to all teachers and may be used in any 
learning situation. The development of these materials and skills over the 
past few years represent an extensive coramitement of resources. * -* 

Second, wc have made an important beginning in terms of establishing 
collaborative working relationships between schools, biisiness, industry and 
^ labor. Where these relationships hav'e been e^ptablished, they have received 
the enthusiastic support and active involvement of educators, employers, 
students and parents. There has been no question that these effoifts have 
been beneficial and no question that the extra effort has been more than 
compensated for ih terms of results (better access to jobs for young people, 
better trained and motivated young people entering the labor market) . 

•Third, the states have, with federal assi stance » undertaken needs 
assessment and planning activities in car<^r education. Based on the ex- 
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]Mrl«nce gained from federally- funded demonstration projects, state planners 
hmvt developed long-term plans for implementing career education on a broad- 
teal* basis. They^have worked with advisory councils and communities in 
^•vtloplng state caree^ education plans and have found widespread support 
on the part of parents, students and educators — and pn the part of business 
and industry. Labor organiiations are also becoming increasingly involved 

In the d^loptaent and expansion of career education. A momentum has developed 

'Nin — .... 

around ^tate i)lanning efforts that has significant potential for the years 

Imediately ahead. 

The Career Education Incentive Act is designed to bring this investment 
and effort to fruition. It will greatly encourage the full implementation of 
career education in the nation's schools and it will permit the strengthening 
and further establishment of business-industry-education-labor relationships. 
It will provide a span of five years to achieve the objectives of career edu- 
cation, after which time there may be no further need for large^ scale ex- 
penditures since career education will have become an integral ^art of the 
education system, » 

The emphasis on state leadership in this legislation is a welcome and 
appreciated one. Career education, for the reasons given earlier, has been 
an area of active interest at the state level. Many states have enacted 
career education legislation while, in others, statft education agencies and - 
boar^ of education have pioneered new career education programs and ser- 
vices^ arhese efforts have been given added emphasis by the emerging in- 
terest in improving the quality of education, described. earlier, through the 
Strengthening of career education programs. 
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B«cmuse of the widespread support for career education at the state 
level, the Education Commission of the States (ECS) has sought and received 
funding from the U.S. Office of Career Education to assist states in the 
developmlht of career education policies. With the guidance of a national 
task force on career education, chaired by Governor George D. Busbee of 
Georgia. ECS will be assisting the states to formulate coirtprehensive career 
education policies and legislation through the collaboration of business, 
industry^ education and labor. The emphasis on state leadership in career 
education contained in this legislation is timely, and it will be well 
received. 

This emphasis on state ijsadership represents a welcome departure from 
many prevailing practices at ithe federal level, such as the bypassing of 
states; that have highl|^ undesirable consrequences for our system of edu- 
cation. That is not to say, however, that this piece of legislation is 
flawless. jThe nature of career education results in relatively high start- 
up and developmental costs-fthat decline to lower levels fts the program 
becomes' infused into the" general educational program. However, this act 
provides an incentive for increased state expendiftires without regard to 
the possibility that some states may have already met their major, start -t(|) 
costs and be in a position to lower their expenditures for career etlucation. 
Such states will either be penalized for their leadership in career qdtica- 
tion» or they will be requireci^, to make expenditures that are no longer ^ 
necessary. 

Further, these declining total costs are not reflected in the Cllteer 
Education Incentive Act because the decreasing federal match in the fourth 



tad fifth years must be^offset by increased state participation — so that 
tli« total remains constant. Matching provisions that require a level, rather 
than an increasing, state coounitraent would more accurately reflect appro- 
priate expenditure levels for career education and they would also help 
States more realistically plan their long-term financial matching obligation. 

These difficulties can be summarized by pointing to both the lack of 
flexibility in the legislation, and to the failure of the legislation to 
take into account the unique characteristics of career education. Legisla- 
tion of this kind should be sufficiently flexibile to allow states with 
•ubstantially developed programs — that are consistent with the legislation 
under consideration — to build on their past efforts rather than to need- 
lessly repeat them. If, in fact, the program under consideration is to be 
infused into the general educational program, then incentive provisions 
should take into consideration the gradual decline in necessary expendi- 
tures for both the state and federal government. 

It Is important that this legislation be fully funded. It has been 
suthorlzed at a funding level that will allow states to adequately develop 
career education programs. Any significant variation between authorization 
levels and funding levels will present a genuine dilemma at the state and 

§ 

local levels -- particularly if the funding level is so low that suc- 
,,cessful implementation of the plan is virtually impossible. If the states 
are to respond to this opportunity in an effective way, they must not be 
left strai)4ed with a workable plan, an enthusiastic offer of support from 
the schools and the business, industry and labor communities, and yet 
crippled to the point that they cannot meet their own obligations under 
the plan. 

73 



hope th*t the Appropriations committoss will act to fully fund 
n95-207. It is a aodtst investment that has the capability of achieving 
Uportant results. It represents that last effort that so often spells 
the critical difference between success and failure. 
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Education Conunlsslon of the States 



CAREER EDUCATION PROJECT 



Objectives, Tasks and Siibtaeka 



Nov. 15, 1977 



DATE 
SCHEDULED 

roil 

COMPLHTIOM 



10/14/77 
10/21/77 



10/28/77 
11/4/77 



OBJECTIVES (TASKS AND SUBTASKS) 



I. Complete "project start-up 
activities by the end of 
the first quarter. 



H SeLcct project 
anfi staff. 



director 



1.1 Advertise positions and 
spreen ECS personnel files 

ItSf Conduct personnel inter- 
views nnd select st'aff 



2; Prepare project summary for 
distribution to state- educa- 
tional leaders 

2,\ Write and edit project 

simmmTy 
2.3 Print and distribute 

project summary 



^^l/il/77 
• 11/18/77 



3. Develop detailed project 
methodology 

3.1 Review general project 
methodology as proposed 

3.2 Refine project methodology 



, 11/18/77 

ERIC 
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4, Compile project mallihg list 

4.1 Review and. update current 
mjilling list. 

A. 



EVALUATION M^SURES, PROCEDURE AND RATld^LB 



' - I . 

Project staff selected by scheduled completion dates. ECS 
affirmative action plan and personnel policies followed. 



Project summary prepared and disseminated by sclieduled 
compretion dates . The project summary will be' designed as 
a brochure and will Include a form to be filled out by 
individuals who wish to be included on the project's mail- 
ing list. The number of returned forms will indicate, to 
some extent, the degree of interest generated by the brochure. 
Responses from the brochure will be tabulated at the end of 
the project year and included in the year-end evaluation 
report. The report will also include the. date the brochure 
is completed, dates that it is revised an^ reprinted, and 
total number of brochures disseminated. 



Project method Agy reviewed and refined by scheduled 
completion dates . 



Mailing li st compiled by scheduled completion dates . The 
mailing list, as a major communic^ions device, will be 
evaluated in a number of ways; (1) size anil rate of growth; 
(2) rosponsivoncss (.i.e., ability to target information/ 

8^ 



PBJBtmVES (TASKS AND SUBTASKS) 



EVALUATION MEASURES . PROCEDURE AND RATIONALE "4^ 




6, 



4.2 Add Interested persons, 
agencies, organizations 
through selective review 
of state apd federal 
loaders in business, 
labor, govornmcnt and 
education 



5',- pon^uot sample interviews 
with national and state 
loaders'^to identify and 
dolineafe key liolicy and 
\ lOgisK-^tivp issues . * 

3.1 Tolephone survey 

5.2 Cersonal ^interviews 



Present progte^ report to 
ECS «„toeri1i^ coJt^ittee and , 
make recommendations for task 
force ^appointments 

t, 

•6.1 Write progress rep^t 
i6.^ Print and distributer; ^ 
) , progress 'Import * 
6.3 Select tarn force «;)nemb©rjs.' 




roportS/matojMals to Individual interests and-rteedsj; and 
(3) efficiency of operation: ECS' computerized system per- 
inlt«, nt a reasonable cost, the development pf » mailing 
list that is coded by name, state, .oQcupational affiliation, 
subject area, etc, 'This. system, as utilized by the Career 
nducation Project, Mil be^'evaluated on th« basis of the 
criteria listed above, and thoTnumber .of mairllr litems 'will 
bo inpluded wi*th the final report 1* ^ - 




' L' - n - , 

Interviews' completecT b y scheduled bompletion dates . Criteria 
for selection of intervieU'oes Wll includes (-1 j ieograBhlc 
area (regionally, urban/rural , etc. )V: (2) interest groups 
(women, mlnoHties, handicapped, etc.H and- (3) business, 
Industry, labor, goveirhment and educatiwi representation. 
Altlwugh. Interviews will ^e cpnducted f^formally, a set of ■ 
bfisic questioQ^. wip b^laskcc} at each inti^^view to assure 
that each person has an opportunity to comfnent on a wide ranse 
of issues and (joncerif in/career education. • " . 



6.1 and 6,2 Tlie evaluation repoFt will indicate vihen the 
progress report was completed and disseminated to th«i members 
ol the steering committee and tTio response of steering com- 
mittee members to the r'eport '(to tW e^ent that information" 
. is availabl-e). An evaluation form will be included with the " 
r.eport and the results of tha;t evaluation effoi^t Will be ' 
included. in th» evaluation report . * 

6,3 ECajias an established procedure for selecting and 
ai^point^ng task force member^ .-^ The evaluation will be based 
an compliancp with that procedure. :j 



DATE 

SCHEttULED 

^ FOR 
COMPLHTION 



OWECTXYES (TASKS AND SUBTASKS) 



1/6/78 

1/6/78 
1/20/78 



n. Through survey >ctivirtioii,' 

determine the na^'»re>nd ex-tent 
of participat'ion/of business aiid 
industry/labor comnuii'iit ie1> in 
carcc'r education policy develop- 
nlcnt iftui i nip 1 omenta tibn in each 
state (end of the fi^st project 
year) . , 

nevolop survey * ills tnimc^its 

Pi^}^ test instrumejRts 
1,2 RevlSye Instriunents 



Swrvjiy ^ttito career education 
coQrdlnaiors 



2/24/78 , 2,1 ^1a^l questionnaire 

,2,2 Telephone folloWTup 
! 2.3^ Analyze data 

. > * 2,4" Cbrnpille data review . 
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^ ■ - ^ . ■ 

EVALUATION MEASURES, PRCXIEOURB AND RATIONALE 




Survfey Instruments developed by scheduled completionjA^s . 

Survey instruments will cover a comprehensive range/of 
suljjects that arc both directly and indirectly related to 
career education, but will focus on the major issu/s and 
concerns identified through the informal interview process. 
It will also be necessary to have ofJeri-ended questions and 
content specific questions. Careful attention will be given > 
to completeness and logical independence (i.e., each ques- .. 
tion covers one. topic and does not overlap with another, 
making possibjle'an unambiguous response) of contents-specific 
questions. The questionnaire 's a whole will be i*eviewed 
by the* Department of Research and Information Services. in 
tonus of: (1) usefulness of information sought ' (responsive- 
ness to issues/concerns raised in interviews); (2) cotnpre- 
hensiyeness; (3) clarity; and (4) efficiency, vField testing 
will permi't additional corrections if they are needed. 



St ate career education coordinators surveyed by scheduled 
completion- date . Evaluation criteria for the survo.x ^ipsti^u- 
moat will also be applied to survey results (i.e., are.*' ' 
responses to content specific questions unambiguous?, etc,,)* 
In addition, the survey fnstrimient and the' analyses of the * 
data produced will be disseminated for review to selected 
individuals previously interviey/ed,' Their criticisms and 
comments will ,be*reqjuljsted and included in the- year-end 
evaluation report. . , 



DATE 

SCHEDUIED ' . 

" FOR 

COMPLETION QBJECTIVES (TASKS AND SUBTASKS) 



Page4 



EVALUATION MEASURES, PROCEDURE AND RATIONALE 



2/24/78 



3/30/78 



4 



4/7/7ff^ 

X 

4/7/78 

9730/78 
(continuous) 



Survey business^ Industry 
and labor 

3.1 Mail questionnaire 

3.2 Telephone follow-up 

3.3 Analyze data 

3.4 Compile data review 

3.5 Convene ta^k force to 
review data (task force * 

iiiic)otinn no. 1) 



I- 



4* RopfjT^ .r<|»ult5 t,o state 

lpn^^x% j^nd publicize data , 
thrft^f^ news media 

4tl Pipepare special reports ^or 
target consumers (e.g., 
political and educational 
leaders). 

4t25 Prepare news releases 

4»3 Present results at state 
and national meetings 



Survey completed by scheduled completion dates > Evaluation 
criticria same os 11.2. The task force meetinjg is viewed as 
a major vehicle for: (1) developing state policy alternatives 

utilizing data from the survey questionnaires; and (2) focus- 
ing yntionnl attention on successful approaches at the state 
level to involve business^ industry* and labor Ih career educa* 
tion policy. Task force meetings will be ^valuated in terms 
of productivity (e.g., development of a'consensus as to 
acceptable alternative approaches for state consideration); 
pro.JS coverage and follow-up ^^ictivities at the state and 
national level ^(to the extent that information is Vnown to 
the project staff at the enT! of thq project -year) Omphasiji 
will be placQd, in the evaluation report, on follow-up 
activities on the part of task force members. 



Re sults reported and report results publicized by scheduled 
comp 1 et i on da t es / Hepor ts wij> j ipclude evaluation forms 
tailored to j:he various groups that compose the constituency 
of the proji^ect (business, industry, labor, etc.). Their 
responi^s will be compiled and results will, be included in 
the year-end evaluation report. 



The number of neWs releases and dates released will be 
included In the evaluation report. 

Staff presentations at state and nationAl meetings will be 
described in the evalxiation report as well as^^any responses 



to them received by the project. (^P^'l^x^ 



.5712/78 



5. f(lentify alternative state 
iplaiis for -increasing collab- 
oriiTfloTt among key ^tate leaders , 
in bviSinHis,/ Xnbor,- e(Uicat4on . 
and politics, , 

S.lrContqijt statQ educatgr^ 



Alternative, state plans identified by scheduled completion 
dates . , task represents the initials effort to intijpduce 

to £^;4^ltrleader5 alterijative approaches Identified through, 
surveys, activities and recommendations from tthe task force^ 
Information will be included In the year^end report on the. ' 
nuinl)er of state' leaders contaQted and their responses to 
the altornntivo approaches reconuiicnded. This part of the 



DATE 

SCHEDULED 

FOR 
CO^tI'LRTION 



OBJECTIVES (TASKS AND SUBTASKS) 



EVALUATION MEASURES, PROCEDURE AND RATIONALE 



X 



5/12/78 
5/12/78 



5.2 Contact state p611tlc«l 
leaders 

5.3 Contact key leaders in 
private and publi^ 
sectors 



evaluation report will include state reports; based on data 
collected by the project and contacts wi^h state leaders 

on possible future activity in each state. 



9/30/78 
(continuous) 



6* Implement alternative plans for 
• increasing participation of 
business /labor in career educa- 
tion 

6.1 Wdiji, with' key education, 
ppU^y ^^^J business/labor 
groups on a request ba^is 
in implementing plans for 
parti^clpating in policy 
d(iQi?ion making at state 
leyels (e,g*, in conjunc- 
ition with legislative sub- 

. committees, state advisory 
cpiniQils, induHt ry/educa- 
tipn councils, -governors, 
study coinndtteos, or other 

^ projcctsiror political/educa^ 
tion organizations with 
career educatLan policy 
intor^^'^ts). ml direct 
assistance will be on a 
, ,rrc|U(?st basis ;^nd will bo 
I pvoN^^ided within the llniita- 
•tions of project resources 
(staff and budget) , 



N umber of alternative plans implemented t As the project 
staff works with state leaders to identify appropriate 
approaches to involving business/industry/labor in career 
education policy development, it will also identify ways 
in which the sta-ff Can assist in implementing various 
approaches. For example, it is often helpful for an "outside* 
agency such as ECS to hostva meeting that brings together 
state leaders who would not otherwise contact one another — 
in this case, representatives of business, labor, industry, 
government and educatipn^ In terms of evaluation the extent 
to which the Career Education staff assists in implementing 
the strategies developed iij (5) above' will bej^t^d. It 
shouJd bo noted %hiit this task is expected to^m initiated 
in the- first project year but will continue during the second 
yc3j| of funding, if granted. Thus, a progress report on this 
activity will be included in the year-end evajqation rq)ort, 
but the task will not have been completed at that time. 
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DATE 

SCltEDULBD ■'. 

FOR 
COMPCnflON 



OBJECTIVES (TASKS AND SUBTASKS) 



/ 



BVALUATION MBASUKBS, PROCBDURB AND RATIONALB 



m. 



3/30/78 



3/30/78 
4/14/78 



Identify, classify and continuous- 
ly report^ federal and state 
policies, Ijiws and regulations 
that liave implications for plan- 
ning, financing and implementing 
career education programs at state 
and local- levels throughout first 
project year 

1. IpitiAtiy, develop and ^pand 
datp oo'jlect:|on procoduriis 

1. ^ ftovi'ew ECS data collection 
procedures , 



t)<)fY/yl«p~4«ta collection 

••' pUn N - 

1,3 Initiate data collection 

" effort 



Policies, laws and regulations Identified, classified and 

Toporto d. March 30, 1978 through October 1, 1978 . 



1*1 Data collection procedures reviewed . ECS has developed 

a manual (McBee card system) coding and' sorting system that 
will be reviewed ajid adapted to the specific needs of the 
Career Education Project,.' Also, ECS' Depar,tment of Research^ 
and Information Services has collected a substantial amount 
of information on state legislation, which is directly or 
indirectly related to career education*. It will be reviewed 
analyzed -and added to the project's information base, {^k 
report on these activities will bo included in the evaluation 
report that contains a function description of the information 
system developed by the project (from the existing ECS systenO 
and an ove;rview of the legislation and related materials 
collected from the Department of Research and Information 
Services. . • 

1 . 2 and 1 . 3 Data collection plan developed and initiated t 
The data collection plan will provide for the acquisition of 
federal and state laws, regulations pending legislation, 
policy statements, etc., tjiat are directly related to career 
education. It will be organized by subject matter, state 
(except for federal legislation) and date. (The evaluation 
report will include a description of data collected and the 
amoulft of data available -from the project (i.e., number of 
laws, bills, regulations, etc., in each subject area) ."^ .* 
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DATE 
SCHEOUIED 

FOR , 
COMPLETION 



OWPCTIYES '(TASKS AND SUBTASKS) 



EVALUATION MEASURES, PROCEDURE AND RATIONALE » 



4/14/78 



9/30/78 
(continuous) 



4/21/78 



,2. Fstablish liaison with 

governors' office?, legis- 
lative rofcronce bureaus, 
federal and state educa- 
tion atjencics and business 
and labor organizations 
(e.g. , NAHM, NAM, AFL-CIO) 
as specific resources for 
this data collection effort 

?tl \iiX\\ task force assist- 
nn<:Oj, contact selected 
orga^jj zations for 
infoptfition 



l^t poU^^^t essistanco from 

other ECS programs- for 
. legislative and policy 

• ' inforfl^ation 

2,5 Review governors' stato- 
of-stato messaged for 
career education content 



ERIC 



93 



I 

3. Analyzo federal and state 
^ poUcloss-^nd fegislation for 
career education implications 
(0,{:., Department of Cotiunerce, 
Department of Labor, Vocational 
Education, Special l-ducation, 
.etc.)* Initiate hy 9/30/78 but 
continue Into second yeai, 
pciuling rv'^^l^"}?- 



Number, natuvo and dates of contacts established, 



2*1 A letter will be sent to state legislative reference 

bureaus, departments of education, etc, to inform them of 
the nature of the project, to offer assistance by the project 
and to request information, legislation, regulations, etc^., 
as appropriate. Congressional committee staff members and 
representatives of federal agencies and national organizations 
will be contacted by telephone for materials and information, 
A description of these contacts* will bo Intluded In the 
evaluation report. ^ 

2.2 Assistance received from other ECS projects and 
/departments will be noted in the evaluation report. 



2.3 The information obtained from governors* offices and 
governors' messages, including state-of-the-state reports 
will be analyzed and a report dealing with that analysis 
will be Included in the evaluation report. 



Number of types, of analytic efforts initiated . 
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DATE 

SCHEDULED 

FOR 
COMPLETION 



P8S« 8 



OBJECTIVES (TASKS AND SUBTASKS) 



EVALUATION MEASURES, PROCEDURE AND RATIONALE 



9/30/78 - 
(continuous) 



3.1 Coiltact each orgnnixation 

and agency 

3.2 Combine, compare and 
organize data 




^^4. "'Propwp <1ata for dissemination 



9/15/78 



0^ 



4,1 Convene task force for 
Voview of data on policies 
and legislation, and for 
tho review of outcomes of 
pro^oding activities 
(task force meeting no. 2) 



9/30/78 
(continuous) 



5. Rop^r^ find publicize task force 

rocommehdations and pu}>14cize 
v^a news media 



This analysis will demonstrate how various »agencie8 at the 

state and federal level hove attempted to achieve similar 
career education policy goals (i.e., career awareness, 
preparation, placement, etcV) for tho specific target popu- 
lations they serve. This analysis, coupled with the analysis 
described in 2.3 above, will contribute to the state ycports 
described earlier and tne formulation of strategies to 
improve individual st/fte policies/legislation in career 
education (see Parts 11,5 and 11.6, above). 



disseminated on schedule. As the 



firtt 



task force meet- 



ing locuscd on the extent to wHich states effectively involv- 
ed business, industry and labor in the formulation of 
career education policy, the second meeting will focus on 
hpw state and federal governments have acted to further the 
concept and practice of career education, Task force 
members .will idcnt ify ' alternative procedures , (governors' 
activities, legislation, regulations, etc.) that have proven 
effective. (Task forcte members will receive sufficient 
written material in advance of the meeting to facilitate 
this effort.) Task force- members will also review arid . 
cfvaluate the materials and information developed by the " 
projc;cl ajid recoininend future dircctiA«s for "the prajebt, .. .1 . 
The tne :i ting and task force ' recommendations „wi 11 be publiciied. 
Evaluation procedures will- be similar to those used for 
meeting^o;' 1 . . ^ . " 



R ecommendations reported and publicized .. A report will be 
included in the ovaluatidn report on news coverage of this ^ 
meeting (to' the extent that information is availably at the^*" 
end of the i)roject year). 
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DATE 
SCHEDULED 

co^^ptKTIo>^ 



,1 



Page 9 



OBJECTIVES (TASKS AND SUBtASKS) 



4^ 



EVALUATION MEASURES » PROCEDURE AMD RATIONALE 



9/30/78 
(contlnuoiiji) 



J>V. Develop and rect)mmend alternative 

apprpaches to strengthening ^t'ntc ' 
education pali<fles and legislation 
throwgl) the col laborntiwo efforts of 

• ' the cpnst i tijonc^ of the project 

1. Identify existing approaches 

• to strengthening stnto policies 
and*^ -legislation ^ \ 0 / 

I 4 Coi^respond with state 

^eoders , > . 

- » 1,;? Sitmmarize flndlrtgs 
, J., 3- Report data to ;Jask force 
• \'A Disseminate to ECS con- 
stituency .policies' and 
. j(egistation ^ 



Successful 
anTT const; 



I approaches identified and reported to t»ilc force 

Ituo ricy . T" ' ' ' V- 



9/30/78 



2, Pffparp model legislation • 
(sample) for use by project 
constituency in developing 
ijiodpl stata legislation 

2,1 praft legl^tlon 



'N 



,2, Submit to task force for 

^ review . , 

2,5 Revise drafts 



9 



and 1.2. The purjfose of .these tasks 1^ to: (l) identify 
alternative state. legislative' approaches th^t have been 
successful In promotJ.ng the career educatiort'cortcbpt; and 
(2) to develop a sufficiently concisfe and readable analysis 

'of those approaches that they can be replicated in other 
s.tate3i if approprlat>e . ' , 

1.3hnd*l.'4 Dissemlnittion.activlties will be ongoing as 
successful approaches are identified to: (1) facilitate the 
work of the task force. at its second meeting (see Part III, 
4.1 above); and (2) to encourage and facilitato' legislative 
actiod at the state wliorever possible. 

Model legislation available by scheduhtd coftipl etion.dat e.. 



2.1 The model legislation will include alternative approaches 
. to meeting stated poUpy objectives, based on the successful 

approaches identifjled in the task descril^ed above' (Part IV, \)\ 
It v/111 be possible t)Ten, to review se\^ral legislative 7* 
rtltei^atives for implcJfflentlng policy objectives. 

2.2 and 2.3 The task farco will be asked to review the altern: 
atives identified at tJh^econd task force meeting, and to 

•Arrive at a conseifsus on which of them should, be. Included in' 
. the model legislation; the legislation ;will be revised in 
accordance with .the recommendatk)ns of the task force which 
wij^', fflong with a synopsis of the model legislation, be ^ 
included in the year <:nd report. The "model legislation • 



/ 
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^ PARTICIPANT IIW^MAHY 
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nriAMCIAL STATUS* REI'OHT 

*■ r • • 

, Education Commission of tho vSta^os' 
1860 Lincoln Street, Suite 500 

Da:vvijtr»_^f;olQradQ --A0^j)5 ^ . 

10 ■ ' * ; " "\ 



. 

C /.^«« ' Pforf im (Ar^m# Cffdtlt 



0^<•f l«'nn\ v*ittA«t on lint h 



|. f H#r.o xh \tf of uniir|wi<l4lMl nbllf^Alionfl 

It ^ tot »l f r *'f ll ^N«ff of CKitl.^^ AfHl 

I. lot < u'»*ttt >4wf »Mi04tM of f r^Mf'Jil fumli 

•ulhoti/ri1 X 



II 

iNtiiNccr 



77,549 
101 ,'716 

101,716 
l*7f),265 

179,265 
-0- ■ 

-0-- ■- 
.179,265 



179,999 



7%A 



'"(500-7T8_=202r ' 



'31-3102 



fH«Hl iM- arfc. iK«rft 







imus or ruNDt 



(r) 
I 



.J:^^-M^l.. I . ^5.62^ I .3i,M3. 



\ 



II. rrniificAimN * 

I f^illfy li> Uh" of Miy liimwtHiiA ffrtti 
Url KiM thin If pml i5 i:rHiM:l jiimI ffHii|>l«*(# aihI 
thr)t til oullAp iitni iinUi|u^Ut^d ol«liKMk>ni 
•i# (of th« purpoitt ttt toHh tfi IIhi «w4rd 
docum^ntt. 

y _ 



_JLQ/l/7a 



1/7 & . J- -1/ 3 
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if I'll 

f^lNXCP NAMC MtO TITLE 

DenMsV Asst. CpntrollTer 861-4917 . 



I __ 77,_549^ 
101,716 



101 J16 

— r ' 

.-179.265.. 
-0- 



179,265 . 

_^ -0- 

.1:. _-0_- 

„_1?9,265_: 

~-179,9fii9-- 
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* * Project reporting period of 10/l/78-d/31/dO includes/out-of-period adjustments 
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